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T IS pleasing indeed that fortuitous 
circumstances should result in a 
special issue of our quarterly on religious 
art and architecture in Ireland during 
this Patrician year. An excellent article 
on the subject, by Patrick M. Delany, 
in the December, 1959, issue of The 
Furrow, and the editor’s too short stay, 
last July, in the land of gracious in- 
tangibles, were the circumstances that 
made possible the gathering of very in- 
formative textual and illustrative mate- 
rial. 

There are a number of alternatives 
when one country places another coun- 
try under the microscope of artistic 
evaluation. It is possible to view our 
friend from the vantage point of one’s 
own achievements; another alternative 
is to focus on the best elements of our 
friend’s work. A third alternative and, 
we submit, an alternative closer to ob- 
jective reality, is to place the achieve- 
ments of another country, as well as our 
own, in the general climate of the 
Universal Church. In that broad per- 
spective it becomes possible to lay stress 
on positive values and to leave the 
negativism of unreasoned opposition to 
the tender mercies of the Creator. 


‘THE problems which confront the 
architect and artist in any one land are 
much the same the world over. We refer, 
of course, to the talented practitioner 
who wishes to bring beauty to the house 
of God! A creative person, by definition, 
will naturally encounter the roadblock 
of indifference, of the status quo, and 
even a lazy acquiescence to a low com- 
mon denominator. The road to a meas- 
ure of success is strewn with hard knocks 
and yet, a high level of quality will 
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eventually be accepted in ever increas- 
ing degree if those engaged in the in- 
triguing struggle will persevere to the 
end. It is a good deal to ask but the 
stakes are high — to return to God the 
talents which were given to us for His 
greater glory. And if we believe that 
these talents are, in a way, an extension 
of God’s grace, it becomes evident that 
any undue interference with the flower- 
ing of such talents can become a serious 
responsibility to anyone who, through 
ignorance or inveterate prejudice, makes 
it difficult or impossible for an artist to 
work in a healthy and creative manner. 


IN THIS issue we are happy to present 
the views of Irish contributors on mat- 
ters liturgical and artistic. Mr Patrick 
Delany analyzes the historical back- 
ground which, in many ways, made 
difficult the normal evolution of art in 
Ireland. He points out that since 1850 
the story of church building in that land 
was dominated by the copyist. Much of 
the church building still labors under 
that domination but there are hopeful 
signs here and there. 

If we agree that the lodestar of an 
architect’s work be the primacy of the 
liturgy we will find reassuring thoughts 
in Father McGarry’s text, Ireland and 
the Liturgy, and Dom Columban Breen’s 
account of the Glenstal Liturgical Con- 
gress. In a short and gracious foreword 
Father Donal O’Sullivan hints that 
“. , . the Irish wind is veering to a 
more contemporary and liturgical quar- 
ter.” His position as director of the arts 
Council of Ireland can lead us to hope 
for more determined efforts along con- 
temporary and creative lines. 

Finally the selected, annotated bibli- 
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ography. The value of such bibliogra- 
phies in our quarterly, including books 
that treat of subjects that can be felt to 
be wide of the “‘religious art’? mark, has 
been questioned in the past. We feel, 
however, that a knowledge of the past 
of a nation — and surely such a nation 
as Ireland — is helpful, even necessary, 
to understand the complexities and 
possibilities of the present. We are con- 
vinced that one can hardly be “‘modern”’ 
unless he does know the past! 

Since the end of those prodigiously 
productive Bright ages of the Faith in 
Ireland — generally from the sixth to 
the tenth centuries — the Irish people 
were subjected to a series of misfortunes: 
invasions, injustices, suppressions, per- 
secution, that came to rest only in the 
recent past. In the ways of God’s provi- 
dence it may well be that Ireland was 
largely spared the avalanche of post- 
renaissance and phony gothic and 
romanesque exaggerations. There are 
indications, of course, that these can- 
cerous growths have invaded the physi- 
cal fabric of the Church in Ireland 
today but their spread can be stopped 
if responsible persons wish and will it! 
Future generations would surely bless 
those who gave impetus to a revival of 
the arts at the service of the Church 
during this Patrician year. 

The material here presented is but 
the beginning of an evaluation of Ire- 
land’s contribution to religious art and 
architecture. Let us hope that the work 
of the architects and artists whose work 
is illustrated will be more and more 
appreciated. And there must be others 
whose work, so far, has escaped our 
notice, 

Our best wishes to one and all! 
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Foreword 


Tue REVEREND DONAL O’SULLIVAN, S$. J. 


T IS with pleasure that I accept, as 
director of the arts Council of Ire- 
land, the invitation of the editor to 
write a short foreword to this Irish issue. 
He is aiding the Council in a most 
valuable way to fulfil its main function 
— that of “stimulating public interest 
in the arts.”? And I sincerely hope that 
this issue will, in its turn, stimulate pub- 
lic interest in LrrurcicaL Arts in this 
country. Both clergy and laity would 
profit by it. 

For centuries past, due to the ups and 
downs of our history, art and liturgy 
have not been Irish preoccupations. So 
it is that you will find the Reverend Dr 
McGarry, of Maynooth, pleading that 
the view, frequently expressed, that 
“the Catholicism of the Irish has been 
unliturgical, even liturgy-resisting .. . 
should be qualified in some important 
respects.” If for no other reason than 
the fact that, through The Furrow which 
he edits, he has done more for the 
fusion of art and liturgy in Ireland than 
any other priest, his balanced article in 
this issue merits close consideration. 
While admitting that ‘“‘It remains true 
nevertheless that the Irish have shown 
much indifference toward the call, now 
supported by the voice of the Holy See, 
for greater external participation by the 
faithful,’? Father McGarry takes hope 
for the future from the attitudes of the 
ancient Irish Church towards what we 
today would call essential liturgy. But 
the extent to which these attitudes 
affect the majority of Irish worshippers 
today is minimal; and, in that, Ireland 


differs but little from the great tradi- 
tional lands of Christendom. 

I would see a surer sign of hope in the 
reception given to the revised Easter 
Ordo,” . . . a reception which sur- 
prised and delighted our bishops.” It 
was, indeed, enthusiastic; and, while it 
is still too soon to estimate the exact 
gain, one can already sense a new 
spiritual deepening wherever the clergy, 
despite the conservatism noted by the 
writers in this issue, are striving loyally 
to overcome the difficulties inherent in 
a transitional period and to develop, in 
accordance with more papal directives, 
the vast eucharistic potential of the 
people. All of us are being notably 
aided towards that ideal by the Glenstal 
Abbey liturgical congresses of which 
Dom Columba Breen writes. Their ap- 
proach is eminently pastoral, and there 
is no doubt that they are exercising an 
every-growing influence of Irish liturgi- 
cal life. 


WHEN we consider the church art of 
modern Ireland we can only regret that 
such an influence did not make itself 
felt twenty or thirty years ago. Many 
churches have been built in those years; 
of most of them we have to say, echoing 
Cardinal Lercaro’s words, that ‘‘tradi- 
tional patterns, sometimes coinciding 
with a fossilised style, are considered the 
only genuine expression of church build- 
ing.” Readers of Lirurcicau Arts will 
recall the thoughtful and vigorous arti- 
cle by the Most Reverend Robert J. 
O’Dwyer, bishop of Reno, Nevada. 


“The inertia of custom is inexorably 
potent . . . Weare still building gothic 
cathedrals in suburbia, byzantine mau- 
soleums in exurbia; and even when we 
throw discretion to the winds and hit 
upon what is hopefully called the mod- 
ern, we are still thinking, actually, of 
the cathedral.””* How close to the Irish 
bone that criticism comes will be evident 
to the readers of Patrick Delany’s arti- 
cle; and until we have more priests alive 
to the place of art in religion and more 
artists imbued with the spirit of the 
liturgy, we shall probably continue to 
order our churches from the copyist and 
their contents from the repository. f 

That there are notable exceptions to 
this rule of static mediocrity, the second 
half of Mr Delany’s article bears wit- 
ness. I think readers can judge from the 
illustrations that the Irish wind is veer- 
ing round to a more contemporary and 
liturgical quarter, and that we have a 
noteworthy group of architects and 
artists who, given the opportunity, can 
praise God worthily in the idiom of our 
own time. With the Bishop of Kildare 
and Leighlin, we of the Arts Council of 
Ireland ‘‘would like to see more of that 
modernism in the country.” This issue 
of LirurcicaL Arts will certainly for- 
ward that aim. May I say we are most 
grateful to the editor and wish him 
Beannacht Dé ar a shaothar. 


* November, 1958. 
} The word repository is the English equivalent 
for our church goods emporia. 


Church Art in Ireland Today 


RELAND has always been a little 
jealous of the accepted description 
of France as the Eldest Daughter of the 
Church; and the point has often been 
labored that Ireland was a land of 
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saints and scholars while Britain and 
the Continent were still sunk in bar- 
barism. While one can admit that this 
case has been overstated, there is never- 
theless a residue of truth beneath the 


pious exaggerations of the Irish his- 
torians. The eighth and the ninth 
centuries on the Continent can show 
little or nothing to compare in quality 
and sophistication with the Ardagh 
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chalice or the Book of Kells; and three 
centuries later, works like the Cross of 
Cong and the shrine of Saint Patrick’s 
Bell can more than hold their own with 
other work of the time. 

The special character of all these 
works, and indeed of all the visual arts 
in Ireland, in and since early Christian 
times, has been the intensity — almost 
introversion — of their vision, which 
can produce masterpieces on the smaller 
scape, but which tends to a diffusion of 
effort and a lack of overall grasp in 
larger designs. It is for this reason that 
Ireland produced in architecture during 
the same period no works comparable to 
those mentioned above. Exquisite in- 
dividual details can be found at all 
periods; but it is significant that 
the acknowledged masterpiece of Irish 
medieval architecture — Cormac’s cha- 
pel at Cashel —is small in size and 
largely foreign in influence. 

Why this should have been so — why 
there is a virtual absence of large monu- 
mental architecture in Ireland — is not 
a question that can be answered here, 
since it must be due largely to the 
accident of our history. A populous 
country, prosperous and in peace, may 
not always produce great art; but a 
sparsely populated country, racked with 
foreign conquest and civil war, ravaged 
by famine and bled white by emigra- 
tion, is certainly not the place to seek a 
great or continuous tradition of noble 
building; for building, the mistress art, 
depends on peace and quiet to come to 
its full flowering. 

The historical background is however 
important for another reason which 
more closely affects our present subject. 
Because the Irish people had to fight 
for centuries against heavy odds for the 
survival of Catholic practice and wor- 
ship amongst them, the attitude of 
clergy and laity alike to the Faith is one 
of intense conservatism and loyalty to 
tradition, real or supposed. The sugges- 
tion that Ireland “est aussi pays de mis- 
sion,’ whether true or not, would not 
for a moment be entertained by the 
majority of people in Ireland. 

Often, too much emphasis is placed 
on the interdependence of liturgical 
and missionary work. The growth of 
the liturgical movement should not be 
seen, as some of its supporters (and most 
of its opponents) would have it, as 
merely a cosmetic attempt to increase 
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* Mr Delany is an architect and presently is 
chief technical officer of the Building Centre, in 
Dublin. 


the attractiveness of Christianity vis-a- 
vis the charms of Mammon. In Ireland 
especially, there is an unspoken convic- 
tion that attempts to promote more 
active participation in the liturgy by the 
whole body of the faithful is unneces- 
sary, merely because in this country the 
majority are still devout church-goers. 
It is also felt that radical changes in 
the forms of ceremonies, and above all 
any question of abandoning Latin in 
favour of the vernacular, are dangerous 
expedients, only justified in countries 
where the Church is fighting for survival 
against ignorance, indifference, or ac- 
tive hostility. 

With the attitude of either clergy or 
laity to liturgical matters, the architect 
ought only to be professionally con- 
cerned in so far as it affects the design 
of buildings and furnishings. That build- 
ings should reflect and accommodate 
the needs of the community that builds 
them, is by now a truism of architectural 
theory; that in fact they frequently do 
not, is one of the major frustrations of 
architecture in practice. The question of 
how far the architect ought to try to 
influence his client in the basic decisions 
about a building, is one too wide to be 
discussed here; but there is no doubt 
that a great many architects and other 
artists have hailed the liturgical revival 
with enthusiasm, not necessarily as 
devout worshippers, but because they 
saw in the movement an ally and a 
patron for novelty and experiment. 
Each generation is vividly aware of the 
shortcomings of the previous generation, 
less vividly of its own; we of the mid- 
twentieth century are by now aware of 
the foolishness of copying the arts of the 
past, but we are not as yet quite so 
conscious of the equal foolishness of 
being committed to a policy of original- 
ity for originality’s sake. 


‘THE story of church building in 
Ireland since 1850 has, until recently, 
been dominated by the eclecticism of the 
copyists. Not all of our churches have 
achieved the “‘distinction’’ of one recent 
design which was said to be based on 
no less than seven different past styles, 
including byzantine and syrian; but 
models of the last fifteen hundred years 
or so have always been freely, and some- 
what uncritically, drawn upon as exam- 
ples. In the earlier stages of this copyist 
campaign, in the nineteenth century, 
some fine work was in fact produced, 
since the copyists were often careful 
students of the past, with sufficient funds 


and sufficient leisure for their copies of 
older buildings to be faithful, if sterile. 
This approach to design was common 
at one time to all countries of Western 
civilization, and within her economic 
limitations Ireland did no worse than 
the rest. The increased tempo of modern 
times has, however, robbed the scholar- 
architects of the leisure necessary to 
their work, and so, in the words of a 
recent paper read before the Architec- 
tural Association of Ireland, most of 
our churches have become “confused 
collections of unrelated, inaccurate and 
clumsy fragments taken without under- 
standing from widely different sources 
and usually copied, not from the origi- 
nal, but, at fifth or sixth hand, from 
reproductions in turn based on other 
reproductions. . . . There can be no 
reasonable or logical basis for this 
illiteracy, which merely creates an im- 
pression that the Church has no connec- 
tion with the conditions of the present 
day, since its visible expression in its 
buildings is so deliberately archaic and 
out of contact with the daily life of its 
members.” 

In the field of secular design, the 
modern idiom is accepted in Ireland 
virtually without question. In the field 
of church architecture, the conservatism 
of which I have spoken earlier, plus the 
absence, until very recently, of any 
outstanding modern Irish churches to 
form a rallying point for the protagonists 
of change, has left the clergy disinclined 
to support any radical departure from 
traditional practice. This, in its turn, by 
depriving Irish architects of a wide 
range of experience in the designing of 
truly modern churches, has resulted in 
one or two unfortunate experiments 
which have made all too easy the tack 
of those who defend tradition and 
eschew novelty. 

The first church in Ireland to be 
built in a modern idiom was the 
Church of Christ the King at Turner’s 
Cross, a suburb of Cork city. Designed 
by Barry Byrne of Chicago, in collabora- 
tion with Boyd Barrett of Cork, (illus- 
tration page 99) it was built in 1937 and 
remained for almost a generation an 
isolated example. This was in part due 
to the interruption of building in Ire- 
land during World War II; but in 
part also because the character of the 
design, rather extreme for its time and 
place, may have had the immediate 
effect of discouraging further experi- 
ment. 

It must be admitted that the exterior 
of this church is spiky and uncouth. 
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The entrance is dominated by a figure 
of Christ the King in an angular, neo- 
Mestrovic style which dates it firmly 
as a work of the jazz-modern thirties; 
but the interior is still impressive, and 
for all its slight air of theatricality, it 
provides what no church of its size in 
Ireland has provided for many years 
before — a full view for all the faithful 
of the ceremonies on the altar, and a 
sense of unity between priest and con- 
gregation which it should be the first 
ideal of any church designer to realize. 

To be fair, one should stress that 
these qualities can, in theory, be pro- 
vided by a church built in any architec- 
tural style; it is not necessarily the 
prerogative of the modern. In practice, 
however, this is only true in the case of 
relatively small congregations. With a 
large number of worshippers, tradi- 
tional methods of construction and 
seating break up the body of the faithful 
by means of piers or other structural 
devices, and, in larger buildings, end 
by cutting off a large proportion of the 
congregation from even a distant sight 
of the altar. This is one of the reasons 
why the keen liturgists among the 
clergy commissioning churches have 
turned away from traditional and to- 
wards modern architecture. 


IN THE years immediately following 
World War II there was very little activ- 
ity in church building outside of the 
Dublin diocese, whose architectural bias 
has been, and still is, excessively tradi- 
tionalist. In 1948 a competition was 
held for a new parish church at Ennisty- 
mon in County Clare. The winners of 
the competition were the firm of Corr 
and McCormick, who were shortly 
afterwards commissioned to build a very 
interesting temporary timber church 
at Limerick (illustration page 99) The 
winning design was finally built at En- 
nistymon in 1954. (illustration page 99) 
The church is relatively simple and 
elegant, with a faintly Swiss flavour; it 
has done much to convince the uncom- 
mitted that seemliness and reverence 
are possible in terms of purely con- 
temporary design. 

The tiny chapel at Rosguill, County 
Donegal, designed by Brendan O’Con- 
nor and also built in 1954, (illustration 
page 98) houses a mere three hundred 
worshippers. It is a good example of 
what can be done by a sensitive designer 
working within an extremely limited 
budget. In a remote country parish such 
as this, considerations of cost must in- 
evitably outweigh those of esthetics; but 


since to the modern architect a limited 
budget can be a challenge rather than 
a restriction, it is in these outlying com- 
munities that he is most free to try his 
strength against the dead weight of 
traditionalism. 

Almost coeval with the preceding 
example, the church of Saint Gabriel, 
at Clontarf, Dublin, by Peppard and 
Duffy, is a very good example of the 
dichotomy which afflicts the modern 
church designer in Ireland. The exterior 
pays more than mere lip-service to 
established Hiberno-romanesque tradi- 
tion; the interior, however, with its 
sensuous and effective use of both 
colour and texture, shows an originality 
of design scarcely to be guessed at from 
the exterior, and which makes it one of 
the more satisfying of recent church 
interiors. 

The garrison church of Saint Brigid 
at the Curragh Camp, County Kildare, 
(illustration page 98) headquarters of 
the Irish army, was designed by a team 
of architects from the Office of Public 
Works — G. MecNicholl, T. J. Ryan 
and M. J. Curran. Speaking at the 
consecration of the church in Novem- 
ber, 1959, the Most Reverend Dr 
Keogh, bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, 
said that it has “dignity, simplicity and 
austerity. It is modern but it is modern- 
ism of the best kind. I would like to see 
more of that modernism in the coun- 
try.” Dignified and austere it certainly 
is; yet it is adorned with a wealth of 
sacred art — noticeably the fine altar 
furnishings and tabernacle, by Brother 
Benedict Tutty of Glenstal Priory, 
(illustration page 98) and the group in 
teak of Saint Brigid, patroness of the 
church, by Oisin Kelly (illustration 
page 98) — and the total effect is one 
of great richness subordinated to the 
unity of the whole design and the solemn 
purpose which it serves. 

A most interesting recent project, not 
so far carried out, is that for the small 
parish church of Moyvane, county 
Kerry, designed by Michael Scott (il- 
lustrations page 97). As in the case of 
Rosguill, its small size and the necessity 
for economy have conspired to make 
possible a design of classic simplicity and 
elegance, which will act as a perfect 
foil to the enrichment of stations of the 
Cross and other liturgical objects, and, 
more importantly, for the sacred cere- 
monies themselves. 

The recently complete mortuary 
chapel of Our Lady of Lourdes hospital, 
Drogheda, by Martin and White (illus- 
tration page 108) is austere, as befits its 


function but moving, as few mortuary 
chapels are. The fear of death is here 
submerged in the promise of resurrec- 
tion; a feeling to which the sculpture 
of Edward Delaney powerfully con- 
tributes. 

The chapel of the Madonna della 
Strada, in the church of Saint Ignatius, 
Galway, designed by Michael Scott, 
suffers in monochrome reproduction in 
that its chief glory is the mosaic mural 
by Louis Le Brocquy (illustration page 
107) a marvellously luminous color- 
harmony, mostly in tones of blue and 
green, which, lovely in itself, it yet 
thoroughly fulfills its purpose as part 
of the whole design. 


IN THE field of the other liturgical 
arts, apart from architecture, Ireland’s 
achievement has been equally uneven. 
The greatest liturgical artist so far 
produced in Ireland is the late Evie 
Hone. (illustration page 100) Almost the 
whole of her working life was devoted to 
stained glass; and it may fairly be said 
that in her work is recreated the glory 
of medieval glass in modern terms. In 
a mature working life of not much over 
twenty years, she carried out at least 
fifty large commissions in this medium, 
of which the largest (and justly most 
famous) is the eighteen-light Crucifixion 
and Last Supper window at Eton Col- 
lege chapel. As with all glass artists, 
Evie Hone’s work can only be appre- 
ciated in the full color of the original. 
The example reproduced — one section 
from the rose window in the church of 
the Holy Family at Ardara, County 
Donegal — can give only a faint hint 
of the power, elegance, and deep feeling 
of her art. 

In the field of sacred art Ireland, in 
common with many other countries, 
has few examples of importance to show 
in the sphere of painting. It is as if the - 
Irish genius for color has been canalized 
into traditional leaded glass work (the 
technique of glass-concrete is as yet 
almost unexplored in Ireland), Apart 
from the work of Evie Hone, we have 
in glass the work of Winifred Geddes — 
and Michael Healy, of Harry Clarke 
and Hubert McGoldrick, and more 
recently that of Patrick Pollen, Phillys — 
Burke, (illustration page 100) Patrick 
Pye, Imogen Stuart, (illustration page 
105) and others; but the painters have 
suffered from a virtual absence of im- 
portant church commissions. Many sen- 
sitive religious paintings have, however, 
been produced, notably by Mainie 
Jellett, (illustration page 100) Patrick 
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Pye, Le Brocquy and Father Jack 
Hanlon (illustration page 100) and the 
latter’s Stations of the Cross and his 
altarpiece at Haulbowline, County Cork, 
are not as well known as they deserve to 
be. Father Hanlon has also designed a 
splendid set of vestments based on 
Irish motifs, notably the Saint Brigid’s 
Cross, and these were presented to His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII some years 
ago. 

Paradoxically enough, Ireland has, 
relative to her population, produced in 
recent times, a number of excellent 
sculptors. At least five of these, Hilary 


Heron, Seamus Murphy, Ian Stuart, 
Oisin Kelly, and Edward Delany, 
(illustrations 98-105) enjoy an inter- 
national reputation. Delany’s work has 
already been mentioned above in con- 
nection with the Drogheda mortuary 
chapel. Kelly, a prolific and inventive 
artist, has produced throughout his 
career a large number of religious sculp- 
tures, of which a most satisfying exam- 
ple is his recent statue of the Sacred 
Heart. 

In the field of liturgical metal work, 
Ireland’s most interesting contemporary 
practitioner is the Benedictine Brother 


Tutty of Glenstal Priory, (illustration 
page 98) whose work at the Curragh 
church has already been referred to. 
In his work, it seems as if the wheel 
has turned full circle, and one is back 
once more to the selfless dedication of 
the by-now anonymous artists who 
created the great works of the past. ‘The 
service of the liturgy by the creative 
arts must always imply a delicate and 
uneasy balance between self-expression 
and _ self-immolation. Ireland, which 
can command the work of artists such 
as those named here, need have little 
to fear for the future. 


Ireland and the Liturgy 


HE association of the terms Ireland 

and liturgy may seem to some 
readers unexpected, even intriguing. 
Many who do not question the debt of 
the Church in the United States to the 
Irish, and who acknowledge their fidel- 
ity under pressure, their missionary 
spirit and generosity in giving sons 
and daughters to the Church, may well 
ask if it is not an accepted fact of the 
Catholicism of the Irish that it has been 
unliturgical, even liturgy-resisting. It 
is a view frequently expressed, and my 
purpose in this brief article is to suggest 
that it should be qualified in some im- 
portant respects. Reflecting on the mat- 
ter we may be able to understand better 
the reasons behind Irish reserves and 
perhaps throw some incidental light on 
what the term liturgical involves. 

On the face of it it seems a trifle odd 
that a representative section of the 
Church of acknowledged vitality and 
growth should be unliturgical, if by 
liturgical is meant seriously intent on 
worshipping God. If the essential con- 
tent of its meaning has not changed, the 
word has at least acquired such over- 
tones in popular usage that it calls for 
redefinition. There is no question that 
the Irish, in Ireland certainly and I 
imagine to a considerable degree else- 
where, have generally speaking, shown 
indifference to the liturgical movement 
in its earlier phases: its ritualistic, 
monastic, or esthetic preoccupations 
did not seem to them especially relevant. 
I do not here attempt to justify such 
aloofness, but wish merely to place it 
historically. As a movement of extrinsic 
origin, the liturgical movement seemed 
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to our countrymen too little concerned 
about essential matters, too little in key 
with Irish piety, with its personal, 
eucharistic, and ascetic ethos. It was 
quite different when the movement, — 
now in a sense no longer a ‘“‘movement”’ 
but an impulse from the heart of the 
Church — reached Ireland in its pas- 
toral phase. The great moment here was 
the revised Easter Ordo in 1954, which 
met with a quite remarkable reception, 
a reception which surprised and de- 
lighted our bishops. The introduction of 
frequent communion by Saint Pius X 
had prepared a generation for this 
deeper exploring of the great mysteries 
of redemption. Of the influence which 
the Irish liturgical congress has exer- 
cised in recent years Dom Columba 
Breen writes in another article in this 
issue. 


A GLANCE at history will help the 
reader to understand this attitude. The 
Irish Church emerged in the nineteenth 
century from three hundred years of life 
in the catacombs, purified in many ways 
but with the marks too of her chains. 
“The Irish Church,” a writer has 
declared, “blinked and stumbled along 
in the full light of freedom, unaware 
that it was walking ungainly as if it 
had gyves on; that it was, for instance, 
unimaginatively imitative in its build- 
ing; that it had no art at all nor any 
great interest in intellectual life. Even 
today many of us . . . repute to our- 


a Lh a 
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selves as virtues the disabilities of our 
long repression.” Even these emancipa- 
tion times were days of Nehemias, of 
building, as it were, sword in hand. 
The famine drove millions of our coun- 
trymen to seek a living in America, 
Britain, Australia, and elsewhere. Priests 
and sisters followed them. At home 
began a notable era of church building 
when, whatever one thinks today of the 
style, no expense was spared.’ Perhaps 
the Irish, who are, I think, everywhere 
generous in this respect, rarely receive 
recognition for this Jéturgical instinct of 
theirs in building churches. It is surely 
a degree of participation, or at least of 
participation by preparation. At what 
cost it was achieved will be clear when 
one recalls the generally low social 
status of our people at that period. 

The sacrifice undertaken by the Irish 
to build out of their poverty such 
churches is one instance of a quality of 
Irish Catholicism with a long tradition 
behind it — its asceticism. An inherit- 
ance from Celtic monastic spirituality, 
this undertaking of difficult works as 
proof of sincerity and of penance is a 


1 Though Bishop Moriarty of Kerry, who 
to judge from his pastoral addresses, showed 
particular concern for worship and ceremonial, 
could stimulate his priests by holding up to 
them in a synodal address of 1872 the example 
of the English: “When we go to England, 
where Catholicity is only rising from the 
grave and where Catholics form such a small 
minority of the people, we see churches and 
sanctuaries and altars and all that appertains 
to the Divine Service and the ceremonial of 
worship surrounded with beauty and costly 
elegance. The contrast is humiliating.” (Allocu- 
tions and Pastorals, Dublin, 1884) 
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mark of Irish Catholicism still, and only 
superficial thinking could regard it as 
out of key with the liturgical spirit 
rightly understood. In the early cen- 
turies the people lived close around the 
monastery — according to Thurneysen 
the Irish word muintir (people) derives 
from monasterium — and admired and 
imitated the austerities practiced there. 
The high regard that has always existed 
in Ireland for the Cistercians is but 
another reflection of this. Two of the 
most difficult pilgrimages in the world 
not only survive in modern Ireland — 
Croagh Patrick and Lough Derg — but 
attract between them up to one hun- 
dred thousand people every year. The 
instinct to add some “sweetener” of 
sacrifice to an exercise of penance or 
pilgrimage is active still, and prompts 
many, for example, to walk to the na- 
tional shrine of Our Lady at Knock. 
Such emphasis reveals in worship a 
concern. about dispositions and the 
interior spirit that is entirely salutary. 
Not all ways of promoting external 
participation ignore the primacy of 
interior participation, of course, but in 
Ireland there can never be any question 
in the public mind which is the more 
important. 

It remains true nevertheless that the 
Irish have shown much indifference 
towards the call, now supported by the 
voice of the Holy See, for greater 
external participation by the faithful. 
But already there are signs ot change. A 
pastoral by the Cardinal Primate last 
Lent urging participation by the faith- 
ful is likely to have much influence. Six 
other Lenten pastorals treated of the 
subject and the latest national statutes 
of Maynooth (1956, but promulgated 
November 1960) direct that “‘parish 
priests shall strive to the best of their 
ability to introduce the practice of 


celebrating a solemn mass at least on 
greater feasts” (170). The adoption by 
the Irish bishops, with Rome’s approval, 
of a vernacular ritual is another impor- 
tant step in the direction of greater 
understanding of, and participation in, 
the liturgy by the faithful. 


IN ALL these matters there is acknowl- 
edged enrichment of Irish religious life 
through the liturgical movement, which 
Pius XII declared ‘‘a movement of the 
Holy Spirit through the Church.” I 
see its effect in Ireland not so much 
as the push of a movement, which for 
reasons I have touched upon would 
have little influence here, but as the 
influence of a liturgical impulse from 
within the Church, quiet, manifold, 
and secundum modum recipientis. 

One must not expect that the influ- 
ence of liturgical studies and of the 
deeper understanding of and participa- 
tion in communal worship will produce 
everywhere the same results. Irish piety, 
enriched by this influence, especially in 
the way of correcting a too great empha- 
sis on individual piety, will harmonize 
this gain with its characteristic qualities. 
Many of the graces the liturgy brings 
today, if absent from the practice of the 
generations preceding ours, were not 
unknown in the Irish Church. A recent 
writer notices three primary intellectual 
and spiritual attitudes in the ancient 
Irish Church.? These were: (1) a great 
articulate reverence for the sources of 


2Reverend Donnchadh O Floinn— “The 
Integral Irish Tradition” in The Furrow, 
December 1954, page 761. An essay Irish 
Spirituality by the Reverend Diarmuid O 
Laoghaire, S.J. (M.H. Gill, Dublin) confirms 
the scriptural and liturgical temper of Irish 
piety from an examination of ancient religious 
literature and folk prayers. 


revelation, for sacred scripture and 
tradition; (2) a deep sense of com- 
munion with the body of Christ at 
prayer (I mean that it has a congrega- 
tional quality of worship); (3) a deep 
sense of the Irish Church’s own con- 
tinuity, a great reverence for its earlier 
manifestations of grace. 

Ireland still holds in reverence its 
“earlier manifestations of grace” — 
chief amongst them the ruins and crosses 
of it, ancient monasteries, Clonmacnois, 
Monasterboice, and Glendalough. We 
are not likely to repeat the misguided if 
reverend and tasteful imitation which 
fifty years ago gave us such notable 
churches as the Honan chapel in Cork 
and the parish church of Spiddal in 
County Galway. But the great artistic 
achievements of our classic period still 
exercise an influence, even though this 
is not as yet consciously felt. Artists who, 
as did the late Evie Hone, fuse a rever- 
ence for native achievement with the 
best of today use tradition positively, 
with reverence and intelligence, bring- 
ing out of the scribe’s treasure new 
things with the old. The liturgical 
movement now beginning to influence 
Irish religious, and to a modest degree 
artistic life, is not set down in a vacuum; 
it is a shoot grafted on an ancient tree 
that is still bearing fruit. Its influence 
in the future, as these pages may sug- 
gest, merits attention. In particular, one 
must not underestimate the level of 
faith and practice of the people, the 
third of the pillars of sacred art, as a 
factor influencing religious art. A Ger- 
man critic recently writing with enthu- 
siasm of the small Irish contribution to 
the Biennale in Salzburg thought that 
the distinctly sacral feeling of these 
artists owed much to the deeply reli- 
gious atmosphere of the country. It 
could well be so. 
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*‘PRISH Liturgical Congress... 

the phrase has a strange ring 
about it, the adjectives seem indefinably 
ill-assorted. Our mind is drawn to other, 
more familiar, perhaps more inevitable 
associations — Irish whiskey, Irish Re- 
publican Army, Irish Catholic even. 
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But Irish and the liturgy! Is this just 
a trick of the imagination, a superficial 
illusion of incongruity? Why should 
news of a German or French liturgical 
* Dom Columba is a member of the community 


at Saint Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal, County 
Limerick. He is a professor of scripture. 


gathering sound quite normal, banal 
in fact, and an Irish one the reverse? 
Certainly this first impression is not 
without some foundation in fact. In 
a report on the liturgical movement in 
England written for Questions Liturgiques 
et Paroissiales in 1930 Abbot Cabrol has 
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a brief mention of the state of affairs in 
Ireland. He is forced to record — albeit 
apologetically and with a personal dis- 
claimer of such a pessimistic view — 
the current opinion in Ireland as a 
whole was hostile to the liturgical 
revival. I find.-still more damning 
testimony in the proceedings of the 
North American Liturgical Week of 
1947. In asurvey of the liturgical move- 
ment in thirteen countries there is no 
mention whatever of Ireland, though 
the compiler has been at pains to record 
the meagre enough data of England, 
Scotland and Wales. And even from 
within the camp admissions come that 
all is not well. A professor in the great 
Irish seminary at Maynooth writes in 
Worship in 1952 “. . . sung mass, ves- 
pers and ceremonial make little appeal 
to Irish piety . . . The truth is that 
Irish piety has its deficiencies, and the 
only honest course is to recognise this 
truth. We might indeed care more for 
the decoration of our churches, for 
solemn mass and for church cere- 
mortals... sc." 

Criticisms and avowals like the above 
have, of course, their counterpart in 
defensive explanations. The more ob- 
vious one is the historical fact that three 
centuries of relentless persecution utter- 
ly destroyed the very conditions of 
external liturgy. And the social and 
political situation that obtained even 
after religious emancipation did nothing 
to bring Ireland under any liturgical 
influences from abroad. But historical 
explanation alone would seem insuffi- 
cient. The history of the liturgical 
participation of the Irish laity has yet 
to be written, but inferences have been 
drawn from pre-Reformation sources 
that even in the authentic Christian 
tradition of the Irish there has always 
been a certain indifference to the ritual 
element in religion. As Alice Curtayne 
writes “The Irish way is a bare, stark, 
unadorned way that holds itself inde- 
pendent of symbolism or material aid 
of any kind.” 

But the Irish attitude toward the 
liturgical movement — in so far as it 
comes up for discussion at all in Ireland 
— is likely to be far from merely defen- 
sive. Ireland is keenly conscious of 
having kept the things that matter — 
the Faith and the practice of the Faith 
—jin a way that no other nation has 
done. Abbot Cabrol, in the note men- 
tioned above, uses the image of a 
fortified citadel defiantly aloof behind 
its ramparts. It is not inappropriate. 
When Irish visitors to the Continent 


contrast the handful of worshippers in 
a gothic cathedral — however impec- 
cable the ceremonial and chant — with 
the thronged masses and endless com- 
munions in say Dublin or Cork, there 
is a pardonable temptation to ask of 
what use are these “‘outworks” of reli- 
gion if the citadel within has fallen? 
Indeed, Mediator Dei has shown how 
basically liturgical are the treasures of 
present-day Irish Church — devotion 
to mass, frequentation of the sacra- 
ments, vocations to the priesthood and 
religion, respect for the Church and 
its ministers. 

In fact, if that were the whole of the 
story of religion in Ireland today, it 
would seem to challenge the need for 
the liturgical reforms advocated by the 
popes from Saint Pius X down. But 
signs are not wanting that Ireland’s 
“citadel”? is not self-sufficient. Packed 
churches are of little significance if 
there is not a correspondingly intense 
Catholic life outside them — both pri- 
vate and social; frequent communions 
are denied their proper fruit unless they 
cement a living bond between parish- 
ioners, between the social grades and 
functions, between priest and people. 
How real is a practice of the Faith that 
lapses without effort in an alien atmos- 
phere beyond the seas? It would seem 
as if the legendary faith of the Irish is 
impregnable only under the stress of 
direct and open attack; that the real 
danger lies in the period of truce, when 
gates are once more unguarded and 
subversive influences free to enter in. 
Clearly this is a situation where the 
“outer defences’? reassume their impor- 
tance. The Faith and its practice — 
above all the mass and the sacraments 
— must cease to be a matter of mere 
custom, a traditional routine, and be- 
come instead a conscious, vital reality 
in each individual, and in the com- 
munity as one Body with Christ; a 
power that commands all of the faculties 
of man — senses, heart, and imagina- 
tion as well as understanding and will — 
to keep them in the service of God. 
This is a task impossible of achievement 
without calling on the full resources of 
the liturgy. 


IT IS into this complex religious back- 
ground that the Irish Liturgical Con- 
gress was born, in Passion week of 1954. 
The cradle of the venture was — not 
very originally — the solitary Irish ab- 
bey of Benedictine monks at Glenstal 
(not far from Shannon). The monks, 
however, claim that the idea was 


fathered the previous summer — over 
a cup of coffee — by the Provincial of 
the Irish Dominicans. It was, at all 
events, the monks who acted, not with- 
out apprehensions, as the midwives. 
There was no foretelling how the child 
would be received by the country at 
large. Circulars announcing the Con- 
gress were sent out to the heads of 
religious orders, and to such secular 
priests as were already in touch with 
the monastery. The archbishop of 
Cashel, Glenstal’s Ordinary, readily 
agreed to be patron of the Congress. 
The program was drawn up for the 
Tuesday and Wednesday of Passion 
week, as other clerical congresses — as 
it had been decided this was to be 
—were already in possession of the 
more suitable Easter week. 

Ascore of participants were expected; 
the optimistic hoped for thirty, the 
knowledgeable ones prophesied a dozen 
(don’t forget we are the Vanishing 
Irish). It was an agreeable surprise — 
for the participants as for their monastic 
hosts — when over seventy priests turned 
up, some of them representing the main 
religious orders, but the majority from 
among the diocesan clergy. The tenta- 
tive program was simple enough — 
conventual mass with the monks at 
eleven o’clock, vespers and complines 
at four, and a substantial paper, fol- 
lowed by discussion, after both of these 
offices. This arrangement has proved 
worth maintaining at all subsequent 
congresses. 

All who were present voted the first 
congress a success: the diffident sug- 
gestion of the monks that the occasion 
should not be repeated for two years 
was over-ruled by a demand for an 
annual event. Six congresses have been 
held since then, and attendance has 
almost trebled. The child of 1954 has 
definitely found its feet. 


[T WOULD be out of place, however, 
to “talk big” about the Irish Liturgical 
congress. There is much in it that is 
common to all such gatherings. The 
themes are inevitably much the same 
everywhere — the mass and the sacra- 
ments, and fundamental developments 
in the liturgical movement, such as the 
encyclical Mediator Dei and the new 
order of Holy Week. A distinctively 
Irish interest, though, was catered for 
in treating as early as 1957 of the 
liturgy of the dead. As far as I know 
it has not yet received full-scale treat- 
ment in the twenty-year-old North 
American liturgical week. 
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Numbers, too, and organization, may 
well seem insignificant beside those of 
other countries. What is a two-day 
muster of a mere two hundred priests 
compared with the figures, say, for 
the 1959 North American liturgical 
week: twelve bishops, more than twelve 
hundred priests, nearly a thousand 
sisters, more than two hundred and 
fifty seminarians, some forty brothers, 
and about one thousand laity! Or what 
significance can it claim beside the first 
German national liturgical congress of 
1950, which in its four petitions to the 
Holy See foreshadowed most of the 
changes in the liturgy which have since 
been decreed for the universal Church. 

For Ireland, however, the annual 
liturgical gathering at Glenstal is cer- 
tainly significant. It has come, too, at 
a providential time, when the liturgical 
movement can no longer be viewed by 
the most die-hard conservative as the 
speciality of faddists, but must be 
recognized as a peremptory manifesta- 
tion of the life of the entire Church, an 
indispensable renewal of the Christian 
consciousness of all the faithful under 
the guidance of Christ’s Vicar. 

Confining the congress to the clergy 
is open to question, and was indeed 
discussed fully before being decided 
upon. Its advantages, however, are 
beyond dispute. It makes for complete 
liberty of pastoral discussion — and the 
pastoral note has been predominant at 
the congress from the beginning. If the 
two most substantial papers read each 
year assure the necessary theological and 
historical background, the reports and 
discussions are clear evidence of the 
intensely pragmatic interest of the Irish 
clergy in general in the liturgy. There is 
here no place for the warnings that the 
French liturgical movement has found 
it necessary to sound: against ‘‘démon- 
strations sans lendemains,” or ‘‘bouil- 
lonement anarchique.” If two hundred 
Irish priests can sit out— with un- 
feigned attention on a warm Spring day 
—an hour or more of theological or 
historical exposition in matters litur- 
gical, it is only because they feel they 
can carry away therefrom something of 
practical value not merely for their own 
priestly work, but for the lives of all 
those in their charge. 

It would not be an Irish gathering, of 
course, if wit and humour did not 
abound at the discussions. But the 
‘cutting common-sense”? that Chester- 
ton ascribed to the Irish sees that even 
in this there is no more than befits a 
business of practical importance. 


It has been interesting too to note 
the unexpected interest of the Irish 
clergy, hitherto stigmatized as “unlitur- 
gical,” in the presence and papers of 
such notable Continental scholars as 
Fathers Fischer, Schmidt, and Jung- 
mann, who attended in 1957, 1958 and 
1959, respectively. Learning, of course, 
in every form has always been venerated 
in Ireland, but it was a new victory, 
one felt, for the liturgical movement 
when its greatest exponents were found 
in person to be so humanly attractive. 

Church services, papers, reports and 
discussions might seem a heavy enough 
program for two days— and so it is. 
Still, an effort has been made too to 
give some indication at each congress 
of the latest currents in the allied do- 
main of liturgical arts. There is a gener- 
ous book-display which covers this as 
well as more central aspects of the 
liturgy. Plain chant recordings can be 
heard — and bought. But the greatest 
interest between conferences is shown 
in the very representative exhibitions 
of liturgical vestments, church furnish- 
ings, architectural plans, and religious 
art generally. A very ambitious display 
of religious pictures, sculpture and car- 
toons in 1956 was patronized by the 
National Arts Council, and brought 
together much interesting work from 
all over the country. This exhibition 
remained open for several weeks and 
attracted large numbers of the laity. 
A commentator in Worship remarked 
that “. . . from the signs, dissatisfac- 
tion with repository art is growing daily 
among the clergy and enlightened lay 
folk in Ireland.” 


A SEPARATE article appears in this 
issue about the state of religious art 
in Ireland today. Whatever mists may 
shroud liturgical worship in pre-Refor- 
mation Ireland, the evidence of her high 
artistic traditions is still visible for 
all to assess and acclaim: the great 
granite and limestone high crosses of 
the eighth to eleventh centuries, sculp- 
tured with a profusion of biblical 
themes; noble masterpieces of metal 
work such as the Cross of Cong, the 
Ardagh chalice, the Clonmacnois cro- 
zier; or, best known of all, illuminated 
gospel-books like “the most beautiful 
book in the world,” the Book of Kells. 
Artistic traditions may survive a Thirty 
Years War, even a Hundred Years War 
— but not three times that length of 
destitution. And it was into the artistic 
penury of the nineteenth century that 
Ireland emerged from her catacombs. 


There was no native genius at hand to 
deter her from following in the wake of 
the predominantly uninspired efforts of 
the period (Pugin, whose work one 
comes on occasionally with surprise, is 
the obvious exception). And even when 
new winds began to blow on the Con- 
tinent in the 1930s, Ireland was still 
politically and economically too imma- 
ture to be swayed by them: it is hardly 
more than forty years since the first 
archeological degree was conferred by 
an Irish university. Such church build- 
ing and decoration as took place until 
recent years was almost exclusively, and, 
one might say, blandly in the pastiche 
tradition. 

The renewed and increased contact 
with the Continent, however, which has 
been possible since the war, has made 
a considerable change. Considerable, at 
least, in promise. We have had, thank 
God, no wholesale bombing to allow us 
France and Germany’s relative consola- 
tion of restoring hundreds of churches 
‘closer to the heart’s desire.”? But the 
attitude to Church art has changed. 
Not everywhere, of course, but in a suf- 
ficiently important and rapidly growing 
minority. The not infrequent exhibitions 
of religious art from abroad — like that 
of Eglises Reconstruites de France in 1957 — 
attract widespread and _ enthusiastic 
support. Reviews like The Furrow — of 
broad Catholic appeal to laity and 
clergy — regularly carry well-informed 
articles on Church art and architecture. 
The talent to produce what is needed is 
not wanting in the country, and, with 
the assurance of a more enlightened 
taste among their clients, artists and 
architects are being emboldened to 
shake off the timidity of the past in 
working for the Church. An interesting 
example of the new trend is the Curragh 
Garrison church opened in 1959. It is 
the work of a team of state architects, 
while the decoration and furnishings, 
strikingly modern yet dignified, was 
entrusted to a representative group of 
Ireland’s craftsmen. 

It is against this national background 
that Glenstal’s liturgical congress has 
been making its display of church art. 
The necessary bond between the revival 
of liturgy and that of religious art need 
not be stressed: the truer understanding 
of the nature of Christian worship must 
inevitably demand its authentic expres- 
sion in the structure and ornament of 
the churches. But this may not be self- 
evident at first. The universal canons of 
art must be appreciated to some degree 
before an instinct for what is good in 
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sacred art can be created. It is, however, 
no small help to the clergy in acquiring 
this necessary sense of what is worthy 
in church art to find specimens of as- 
sured taste presented with a convincing 
message on a doctrinal plane. 

To develop, in conclusion, a point 
already made: statistically, and in its 
immediate impact on the Church at 
large, the Irish liturgical congress may 
not be ranked with those of the Euro- 
pean or American continents; when we 
think, however, of the influence, out of 
all proportion to its size, which the 


Irish Church has always wielded in 
spreading the Faith —from the first 
missionaries to Europe in the dark ages 
down to the mass emigration of Irish 
Catholics of the last century to America 
and England, and the unabated mis- 
sionary stream to Africa and Asia at the 
present moment — when we think of 
this undying tradition, it does not seem 
overfanciful to suggest that this seed 
first planted in a Limerick countryside 
in April 1954 may yet become a mus- 
tard-tree that will season the whole 
earth. 


Editor’s Diary: XL 


HIS portion of the Irish diary 

appeared in the November, 1960, 
issue and is here reprinted for the 
record. 


New York—Dublin, July 9-14, 1960. Another 
European adventure, thanks to an invitation 
from the Katholische Akademie in Bayern to 
report on the present state of religious art in the 
United States—a tall order but a very 
welcome one. 

The elasticity allowed me by the trust fund 
which has made these trips possible now 
results in these five days in Ireland. I was 
anxious to meet Patrick Delany, whose article 
on religious art and architecture in Ireland 
will appear in the quarterly. It was an article 
by Mr Delany that appeared in The Furrow, 
published at Maynooth and edited by Father 
J. G. McGarry, which led me to write to him 
for a similar text and for more photographs. 
Mr Delany’s text and photographs came some 
weeks ago and will constitute a good “Report 
on Ireland.” 

In Dublin I settled in at the “Royal Hiber- 
nian” and, as usual, was on the job an hour 
later in Mr Delany’s office at the Building 
Center, an organization similar to our Archi- 
tects’ Sample Bureau, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York. As stated in a well designed and printed 
booklet: ‘“The Building Center is a kind of 
living museum, where the public in general, 
and those professionally or commercially con- 
nected with building in particular, can examine 
and compare the various types of building 
materials, techniques and equipment in an 
atmosphere free of sales pressure.” 

In a letter of late June Mr Delany had hinted 
at the places I might visit to gather material 
and so supplement what I had already received 
from him but I could not have hoped for what 
I did eventually see in many places. LiruRcIcAL 
Art has been fortunate in its friends in many 
parts of the world and now we can add Mr 
Delany to the list of our valued collaborators. 
All these friends really constitute the best kind 
of “editorial committee” any editor could ask 
for — not the usual type of committee which 
leads to compromise, but one which keeps an 
editor on the beam of the best creative and 
living work everywhere, for the simple reason 


that these friends and collaborators are the 
key persons whose actions and ideas can 
produce the climate of art which encourages 
artists to work in peace and clients to overcome 
their apathy or timidity. 

I met Mr Michael Scott, well-known Dublin 
architect. Several of his plans and models of 
proposed churches will illustrate Mr Delany’s 
text. Then began the kind of trip I usually expect 
to take but which does not always materialize. 
I had expected to get to Emo and perhaps 
Tullamore to see paintings and sculpture col- 
lected under the aegis of Father Donal O’Sulli- 
van, s J, of Saint Mary’s College, Emo, but 
thanks to Mr Delany we also drove to Mon- 
asterboise to see those marvelous Irish stone 
crosses; then to the ruins of Mellifont Abbey; 
to Kingscourt, to see some of Evie Hone’s 
windows (a peculiar milky quality allied to 
strong colors, far more in the great tradition of 
pattern and design than any pseudomediaeval 
production), finally on to Galway to meet Fa- 
ther McGarry. It has often happened that I 
missed someone in one place and eventually 
met him in another, perhaps because I keep 
a good proportion of my itinerary elastic and 
the unexpected often happens. In Galway we 
settled the make-up of an issue on Ireland: 
Architecture in Ireland, Patrick Delany; Ireland and 
the Liturgy, Father McGarry; Liturgical confer- 
ences in Ireland, Abbot Dowdall, of Saint 
Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal; a Foreword, by 
Father Donal O'Sullivan, s. jy. On the way back 
to Dublin we stopped at Ennis, Limerick, 
Glenstal, Roscrea, Emo, Kildare. 


May 5, 1961. It seldom fails! When I 
miss some bit of information from 
abroad a friend (until then he may be a 
“friend” I did not meet during my trip) 
will call at the office and then agree to 
gather the material I need. Today it 
was Ian Stuart, an Irish sculptor. We 
looked through the material I now have 
and noted what Mr Stuart might find 
when he returns to Ireland. 


May g, 1961. The more I hear of altera- 
tions or renovations of old churches and 


the interior decoration and necessary 
appurtenances in new churches the 
more I fear the intrusion of the secular 
‘interior’ decorator’s fantasies — again 
I must say that there are a few excep- 
tions, as always. Recently one of these 
enthusiasts showed me about thirty 
color slides illustrating his recent work 
and much of it reminded me of what a 
Swiss friend called “salon de mode” 
style. 

If it is possible, we might plan, in 
1962, an issue of the magazine largely 
devoted to the work of the many fine 
craftsmen to be found in all parts 
of this country and, with the help of 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 
New York City, it should not be difficult 
to place this question of interior church 
work in its proper perspective. 


New Hope, Pennsylvania, May 10, 1961. 
Called on George Nagashima in his 
New Hope home and shop to discuss 
the possibility of an article on the “‘use 
and misuse”? of wood, with the kind of 
pen and ink brush illustrations Mr 
Nagashima does so well. Here is anarchi- 
tect-craftsman who really knows his 
job from every angle. His exquisitely 
designed and executed furniture is well- 
known in the United States and abroad. 
What can be called a basic text on the 
subject of wood should be welcome in 
our publication. Long-time readers may 
recall another article on wood by Mr 
Albert Wood, of Port Washington, New 
York, which appeared in the quarterly 
perhaps fifteen years ago. 


May 19, 1961. The December 1960 issue 
of The Furrow, from Saint Patrick’s Col- 
lege, Maynooth, Ireland, carried an 
intriguing article on ““A Cultural Apos- 
tolate — the Centro Culturale San Fe- 
dele, Milan” by Cyril Barrett. I wrote 
at once and just received a cordial letter 
from the director, Father Arcangelo 
Favaro, sj, and a copy of the beau- 
tifully designed and illustrated booklet. 
This Center, only five years old, encom- 
passes all cultural phases of an active 
Catholic laity. Another link in an 
ever widening circle of friends. 


May 23, 1961. Late in 1960 (see Diary 
note for October, 1960, in May, 1961, 
issue) I heard of a plan to design and 
execute altars and appurtenances suit- 
able for the missions and at a cost that 
could meet the average mission budget. 
The staff of the now established “De- 
signed for the Missions” is William 
Schickel, director; James Rogan, execu- 
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tive secretary; Daniel Camele, design 
co-ordinator. The address is Box 11, 
Rural route 1, Loveland, Ohio. This 
may well be the answer to many a mis- 
sion pastor’s needs in the United States 
as well as abroad. 


May 26, 1961. Collecting books for the 
planned bibliography on ecumenical 
and related questions— now being 
compiled by Father Edward J. Sutfin — 
for our thirtieth anniversary issue, 
brings welcome surprises. Just received 
the four volumes of ‘‘Religious Perspec- 
tives in American Culture’’, Princeton 
University Press, and find that Liturgical 
Arts is mentioned in two of these four 
volumes. For example, in volume two, 
page 401, we have this flattering com- 
ment: “The combination of a basically 
traditional Catholic spirit in the arts 
with a truly modern treatment has been 
especially fostered by the magazine 
Liturgical Arts, founded in 1931, the 
influence of which has even affected 
Protestant religious architecture.”’ Well! 


June 2, 1961. | remember when we would 
discuss the “‘necessity’’ for courses on 
art in seminaries and the usual answer 
that the curriculum was already a heavy 
one and that art could come in by means 
of an occasional lecture and the good 
will of the rector. The idea of a series of 
lectures for seminarians is a good one 
but, as always, it depends on who will 
give such a course. Today comes the 
news that Father John Domin, head of 
the sacred art commission for the arch- 
diocese of Portland, Oregon, will give 
sixteen lectures a year to the theologians 
at Mount Angel Major seminary, at the 
invitation of the rector. In this case, the 
who is an excellent choice and the theo- 
logians at that seminary will be given a 
good idea of the possibilities today for 
first rate religious art and architecture 
as well as a proper appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the great art of the past. 


june 6, 1961. As the fairy godmother 
trust, that benevolent dispenser of funds 
for my travels these past years, passed 
out of existence last December, I fear 
that my travel days are over and I will 
now have to rely on the previous formula 
— lectures for a fee and travel expenses, 
and that can only apply to the United 
States, of course. Even so, a few years of 
uninterrupted work in the home office 
will enable me to catch up on work 
which has lagged due to these trips 
abroad. And I can concentrate on this 
country for a change. In 1962 we should 


be able to publish several issues on more 
or less recent work here. Frankly I have 
never felt the need to be topical in these 
matters, provided the flow of good ma- 
terial continues. 


June 12, 1961. A welcome chat with 
Father Blase Schauer, 0 p, chaplain of 
the Newman Center of Saint Albert the 
Great, at New Mexico State University, 
Box 983, University Park, New Mexico. 
A talk with men like Father Schauer 
perks me up a lot and I can more easily 
slough off any discontent brought on by 
some example of indifference or unim- 
aginative complacency. Recent exam- 
ples of super-costly structures make one 
wonder when we hear of what can be 
done by one man in certain sections in 
southern New Mexico where money 
and other material advantages are often 
at a premium. 

Father Schauer explained his ap- 
proach to the problem of teaching the 
faith to his students and how he insists 
on an integrated understanding of the 
complete Church and the whole man. This 
is not merely a veneer added to the life 
of the University. It is part and parcel 
of the total life in time — our time. I 
wonder how many Newman clubs or 
centers can boast of this cultural pro- 
gramme: 

Sunday, 7.30 P.M. 

The Mass, focus of history. A theological study. 
Monday, 7.30 P.M. 

Introduction to Catholicism, for interested non- 
Catholics who wish a systematic review. 
Tuesday, 6.00 P.M. 

A seminar on the Liturgy. A study of the impli- 
cations of the Church’s daily worship in every- 
day life, with special reference to the arts, 
history and literature — and New Mexico. 
Wednesday and Thursday, 7.00 P.M. 

Examination of important and perhaps controversial 

points of Catholic doctrine. 
And soon to come: a lending library, ex- 
hibitions of contemporary sacred art, 
recorded concerts of sacred music, guest 
lectures, symposia, panels, films. 

Anyone driving to California might 
well schedule a stop at University Park, 
New Mexico, to call on Father Schauer. 
In the meantime why not read Paul 
Horgan’s magnificent story — GREAT 
RIVER. The Rio Grande in North Ameri- 
can Eistory? It will give you a good deal 
of excellent background material. 


June 20, 1961. Just finished reading 
Paul Horgan’s GREAT RIVER, written 
in a flowing, imaginative prose — 945 
pages. In chapter twenty-nine, A Thread 
of Spirit, we find this liturgical (!) tidbit: 
“At Camargo the traveller (the parish 
priest from Brownsville) encountered 


simplicity of another kind no less deeply 
Indian. He assisted at high mass in the 
parish church. Sacred music ‘was played 
on a large drum, a trombone, two clari- 
nets, and several violins ... A great 
surprise awaited me. During the eleva- 
tion they commenced playing the Mar- 
seillaise. True, he recalled, throughout 
all America the Marseillaise is quite the 
rage sana 

Those were the days, in the 1830s, of 
Archbishop Lamy, first bishop and arch- 
bishop of Santa Fe. 


July 3, 1961. Just read a recent book pub- 
lished by the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York City— FUTURISM, by 
Joshua C. Taylor. All this is now history 
but the reading of this book would most 
probably appall those of our citizens 
who continually expect an enemy under 
every artistic leaf! But it has some bear- 
ing on the recurring attempts to cast 
suspicion on contemporary religious 
art. The latest comes from an address by 
Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, the Apos- 
tolic delegate, to the graduates of Mar- 
quette University, June 3. (I use the text 
as published in the June 22 issue of The 
Catholic Messenger, Davenport, Iowa). 

Here is the pertinent quotation: 

‘Still another area of restlessness is 
that of ecclesiastical art. I will concede 
that contemporary art has not been 
widely accepted by Catholic authorities. 
I do not think the reason for this lack of 
enthusiasm is due to the fact that there 
is an obstinate opposition to contempo- 
rary art as expressed in Church archi- 
tecture, decoration, liturgical painting 
or sculpture. The main reason, I believe, 
is that contemporary art itself as a whole 
has rarely produced works in the ecclesi- 
astical field which have been accepted 
by our people as truly inspirational and 
conducive to a feeling of union with 
God. Liturgical art cannot be consid- 
ered purely from an esthetic point of 
view. It has to be art, and it has to be 
liturgical art. 

“The centuries have shown how li- 
turgical art can adopt many forms and 
styles and still be great art and deeply 
religious. That was made possible be- 
cause the creators of masterpieces were 
artists of great faith and deep devotion. 
Perhaps our institutions have not yet 
succeeded in producing great artists im- 
bued with the sense of profound religious 
convictions and who can create a great 
contemporary liturgical art.” 

But, 1. There is an obstinate opposi- 
tion to contemporary religious art — an 
unreasoned and uninformed opposition. 
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2. Artists and architects of great tal- 
ent have produced works of art in the 
ecclesiastical field and which have been 
accepted by our people as truly inspira- 
tional and conducive to a feeling of 
union with God; in Switzerland, in Ger- 
many, in Italy, in France, and in these 
United States. 

And, by the way, why should the 
words “our people” so often seem to 
mean the ten or fifteen percent who will 
oppose any glimmer of a new idea? Why 
should the finger of doubt be pointed at 
those called ‘‘intellectuals”? What of 
the many among “‘our people” who are 
ready to be lifted upwards when the 
evolution of religious art today is ex- 
plained to them in a reasonable way, as 
I know this to be the case in a number 
of small parishes in this country? Should 
the lowest common denominator al- 
ways be the accepted norm? If so we are 
indeed in a sorry plight — and not only 
in matters concerning art. 

I know, from personal experience, 
that the artists and architects who are 
now producing first-rate works in the 
ecclesiastical field are deeply concerned 
with the “‘primacy of the liturgy” and 
all this implies; much more concerned, 
in fact (and I also know this from per- 
sonal experience) than many a drafts- 
man or architect in ‘Catholic’ offices. 

To return to the book entitled FU- 
TURISM. Futurism began as a violent 
reaction against the static, unimagina- 
tive work of the 1910s. There were ex- 
aggerations in the doctrine of these re- 
bellious artists but the five Italian 
founders of futurism “‘. . . were fight- 
ing the estrangement from the world, 
the lonely isolation of the individual 
that was not only the inheritance of the 
artist but a common threat to modern 
man.” They wanted to “re-enter life.” 

It is easy to be contemptuous of such 
efforts because it is difficult for most of 
us to look at an idea and form an opin- 
ion. It is much easier to shun the neces- 
sity of any intellectual effort. In this 
case, however, we find in later years one 
of these five founders of Futurism, Gino 
Severini, return to a more classical ap- 
proach to art and his work in fresco and 
mosaic can be seen in a number of 
Swiss churches. And others might do the 
same if they met with a generous re- 
sponse to their work. 

Today we have another revolt against 
the complacency of the academicians 
and again many exaggerations exasper- 
ate the conservatives. But in this revolt 
there is again, as in the past, the germ 
of a renewal of creative imagination in 


which elements can be channeled into 
work for the Church. Surely, the rem- 
edy is not continued blind opposition 
but rather a generous, imaginative search 
for those present-day artists who really 
yearn to devote their talents to the pro- 
duction of that beauty we seek in the 
house of God. To close the door, whether 
through timidity, complacency, unin- 
formed opposition, may well turn out to 
be, perhaps an unwilling, yet an inter- 
ference with God’s grace. It is a serious 
responsibility and one that cannot be 
dismissed by time-worn clichés. 

We do have competent and talented 
artists in all parts of the United States. 
A generous attitude on the part of the 
authorities could yield that flowering of 
religious art we have been seeking for a 
long time. 


July 28, 1961. Why should editors of 
newspapers, secular or clerical, so often 
use the word ‘‘modernistic” when de- 
scribing a new building that does not 
fit in any preconceived notions of style? 
But if they do insist in using that hor- 
rible word then I suggest they also write 
“traditionalzstic, archeologicalzstic” and 
so on. Let us be ridiculous all the way! 


Staten Island, August 4, 1961. Sometime 
in 1916 I was one of a group of evening 
students in the school of architecture at 
Columbia University to receive an invi- 
tation from the well-known architect, 
Ernest Flagg, to visit his home at Don- 
gan Hills, Staten Island. As I remember 
it the reason was to acquaint us with 
fine quality work in carpentry, stone 
work, hardware, etc. Mr Flagg showed 
us his fine home and grounds and ex- 
plained how good work could be ob- 
tained and expected when attention to 
detail was of paramount importance. 
He also showed us the drawings for some 
of the small stone houses in a nearby 
development and gave us an inkling of 
his studies in the proportions which 
were used systematically in Greek tem- 
ples and which later, in 1937, appeared 
in book form under the title ““The Re- 
covery of Art”? and addressed to Charles 
Marie Widor (the great organist) and 
perpetual secretary of the Institute of 
France — which explains why the work 
was published in English and French, 
all in one volume. 

This morning I find myself in the 
same house, now Saint Charles sem- 
inary, to give a talk to about twenty 
seminarians on the vagaries and hopes 
of religious art and architecture — at 
the invitation of Armand Jacopin, as- 


sistant professor of history and art at 
Saint Joseph’s College for women, 
Brooklyn, New York. Mr Jacopin is 
taking his courses in theology at the 
seminary. As always, any positive activ- 
ity in art in a Catholic institution de- 
pends on the initiative of a person and, 
in this case, Mr Jacopin does not let the 
grass grow under his feet! 

My colleagues were Robert E. Ram- 
busch and Father Gregory Smith, O. 
Carm., professor of sacred liturgy at 
Mount Carmel College, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. Those who have heard 
Robert Rambusch and Father Gregory 
discourse on religious art know that they 
jolt their hearers out of any leaning to- 
ward indifference and rather, instill in 
them a curiosity and respect for the 
potential value of art in all phases. The 
Pious Society of Saint Charles Borromeo 
(of which Saint Charles seminary is a 
part) was founded in 1887 by John 
Baptist Scalabrini who became bishop 
of Piacenza at the early age of 36. The 
purpose of the Society was — and is — 
to care for the Italian emigrants in for- 
eign lands. A biography of Bishop Scala- 
brini, by Icilio Felici, was published by 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, in 1955. 


Notre Dame, Indiana, August 11-13. The 
spirit of Father Michael A. Mathis, 
CSC, marches on! The architects’ sem- 
inars held at the University of Notre 
Dame under the guidance of Father 
Mathis were welcome occasions for 
architects, artists and interested laity, 
to come together and discuss matters of 
interest to both sides of the professional 
coin — client and architect. This year 
the seminar was sponsored by the lit- 
urgy program of the University of Notre 
Dame with the cooperation of the Cath- 
olic Art Association and the University 
school of architecture. All phases of art 
and architecture are discussed at such 
meetings and, inevitably, some questions 
that one would assume have long been 
settled in previous years pop up again, 
for the simple reason that a newcomer, 
fired with enthusiasm and zeal, feels he 
has rediscovered some great hidden 
truth. All the better — let us have zeal 
and enthusiasm rather than indiffer- 
ence, so often negative and depressing. 
This year two topics interested me par- 
ticularly: 1 — the location of the bap- 
tistry. Theoretically it could be on cen- 
ter with the altar; that is in the center of 
a ‘“‘narthex” and all should pass through 
it to enter the nave. OK, but what 
about funerals and weddings, proces- 
sions, etc? Several churches have been 
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built with the baptistry in that central 
location and I would like to know how 
things have worked out — say in 1965. 
The second topic was a suggestion 
offered at the last breakfast meeting. It 
would seem that we can begin to forget 
all controversy concerning pseudo-styles 
(romanesque, gothic, renaissance) ver- 
sus today. All this is a dead issue, I hope. 
R.1.P. The architects and their clients 
-have been trading brickbats for years 
and to little purpose, I fear. So let us 
now concentrate on the reasonable, in- 
telligent and, let’s say it, humble client 
and his friendly opponent, the reason- 
able, intelligent, talented, and humble, 
architect and artist. The suggestion was 
to the effect that all these matters of 
style, art and architecture, could now 
be brought to the attention of the laity, 
the average community, and at the par- 
ish level. For example, plan a series of 
carefully prepared texts, with color slide 
illustrations. Or, even better, a color 
and sound movie — something along 
the lines of the two short color movies, 
with sound, shown to the Notre Dame 
participants and prepared by Norman 
Laliberte, of the art department of Saint 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Of course, this means money and a 
good deal of it — to plan and make the 
film on a professional basis; to arrange 
for distribution to those parishes who 
would welcome it, etc. In other words, 
the cost would include the salary of a 
secretary and perhaps a small office. 
We are often told that “‘the people”’ 
do not like this or that, that they are not 
prepared to accept the work of “‘mod- 
ern” artists, and so on. It is time to let 
“the people” (at least a majority and 
not only the vocal opposition) judge for 
themselves and thus take away this 
*‘people”’ alibi from those who should 
blame their own lack of interest, intel- 
lectual laziness and general indifference. 


New York, August 16, 1961. I have just 
found a bit of welcome ammunition on 
this point in a recent book by the Rev- 
erend James M. Connolly ‘“The Voices 
of France”, published by The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1961. On page 1o2 I 
gathered this quotation from a book by 
the French Dominican, Yves Marie- 
Joseph Congar, ‘‘Vraie et Fausse re- 
forme dans |’Eglise.’’ This quotation is 
taken from the translation which ap- 
peared in Cross Currents: It refers to the 
differences of opinion between those 


‘liberal’? ideas and others who are 
rather “‘integralists’” — who cling to a 
more conservative and authoritarian 
frame of mind. Father Congar here de- 
scribes the “‘integralists” point of view: 

“This accustoms both priests and 
faithful to a certain lack of initiative 
even where life would demand that it be 


taken. Pushed to its extreme limit, it. 


would end up by conceiving religion 
as something completely ready-made, 
entirely determined from on high and 
extrinsic to the personal decisions of 
conscience, and the entire ‘sentire cum 
Ecclesia? would become a mechanical 
docility complying with complete and 
meticulous regulations, admitting no 
margin for personal decision or adapta- 
tion. . . . It is because one is not sure 
of himself, and feels overwhelmed by the 
culture and dynamism of a world he 
knows principally from afar, that one 
it timid and sets up barricades. An Inno- 
cent III, A Leo XIII, a Pius XI, on the 
contrary, have been boldly openhearted 
and enterprising because they domi- 
nated their times by their intelligence 
and strong personality. There is some- 
thing other than chance to be found to 
account for the fact that a timid and de- 
fensive Christianity easily becomes a re- 
ligion of women and children which is 
afraid of mature men and scarcely pays 
any attention to them. It is not an acci- 
dent, either, that in a regime of rigorous 
authority and strict regimentation the 
clergy has above all a tendency to seek 
security in what has already been ac- 
cepted and to like ‘ready-made’ reci- 
pes.” 


August 25, 1961. The August-September 
1961 issue of “Worship” is particularly 
rich in data of value to an architect. 
At the Notre Dame meetings, a few 
weeks ago, many were concerned about 
the location of the baptistry. In this issue 
of “Worship” Father Cloud H. Mein- 
berg, OS B, a member of the art de- 
partment faculty at Saint John’s Uni- 
versity, Collegeville, Minnesota, takes 
up the discussion and offers excellent 
suggestions, not only for the baptistry, 
but also for the spaces required for the 
confessionals, for private devotions. 
Father Cloud’s comments on representa- 
tional images, if properly followed (and 
I hope they are read by talented young 
architects who are now designing 
churches) would lead to proper empha- 
sis in matters of decoration and the elim- 


ination of elements which seem to be 
getting out of hand. 

The translation of the official Conclu- 
sions of the session of the French Centre 
de Pastorale Liturgique held at Ver- 
sailles, August 30 to September 1, 1960, 
under the title ‘First Principles of 
Church Architecture”? will give more 
ammunition to the architect. The fol- 
lowing quotations are very much to the 
point: ‘“To build a church is to provide a 
local Christian community with its place 
of worship. This amounts to saying that 
no pastor ever builds fis church. Nor 
does the architect. The pastor and his 
architect build a parish church.” 

‘Building a church presupposes a 
dialog. A dialog with the parishioners. 
The pastor who is called upon to build 
a church must begin by building a living 
community, conscious of its being and 
of its needs. 

*‘A dialog with the Christian require- 
ments of our time. There are, to be sure, 
laws regarding church architecture. But 
there is no official architectural style, 
no fixed architectural style. Nowadays 
we are discovering and re-discovering 
principles governing the organic struc- 
ture of our churches which are not re- 
flected in existing churches. 

*‘A dialog, finally, with the architect. 
The pastor must furnish the architect 
with the program of the church to be 
built. Architects would like the program 
to be very precise and complete.” 

Finally, John Julian Ryan tells of 
the difficulties which confront the pastor 
when he wants to build and decorate 
a fine church. Mr Ryan wonders 
whether the pastor will ever have a 
chance of being given any useful experi- 
ence in design, (despite the efforts of 
the Liturgical Arts Association (!) and 
the Catholic Art Association). Well, the 
average pastor and curate could become 
a subscriber to both publications of these 
“associations”. And Mr Ryan had better 
meet some of our artists before he as- 
sumes they too seldom meet his four 
ways in which a work of liturgical art 
will be right: in signifying what it should 
in a prayer action of a sacrament or of 
the Mass: in being easy to use instru- 
mentally; in being well-wrought or 
fashioned; in being beautifully incon- 
spicuous, calling no attention to itself 
while still enhancing the whole action 
by its elegance (in the original sense of 
that term). An artist of talent usually 
understands all this. 
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Project for a parish church at Lettermore in 
County Galway (1956) Michael Scott, FRIAI, 
architect. The site is open to the south and west to 
Greatman’s Bay which divides the mainland from 
Gorumna Island across which sweep the At- 
lantic gales. The surroundings are typical of the 
desolate stone-walled Connemara landscape. 


The programme called for a church to seat six hundred people and to 
contain a baptistry, one side chapel, two confessionals, a sacristy and 
space for a choir of about fifteen people. The property itself is sur- 
rounded by thick stone walls, falls gently but unevenly towards the 
shore of Greatman’s Bay and is broken constantly by outcrops of rock 
and large boulders. The roof of the church combines in its shape the 
pointed gable and round arch of the Hiberno-Romanesque style and is 
one which will offer little resistance to the gales and will require a 
minimum of upkeep. 


SAbtitily 


(Right and below) Project for a small parish church of Moyvane, 
County Kerry. Michael Scott, RAIA, architect. 


Photographs Deegan 
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(Above) Church of Saint Brigid, Curragh Camp, County 
Kildare (1959). G. McNicholl, T. J. Ryan and M. J. Curra, 
architects. The tabernacle door on the altar of this church 
is the work of Brother Benedict Tutty, O S B, of Saint Colum- 
ba’s abbey, Glenstal, County Limerick. Stone statue of Saint 
Brigid, Oisin Kelly, sculptor. 


Photographs Deegan 


(Below) Chapel at Rosguill, County Donegal. 
Brendan O’Connor, architect. 


- 


Narthex 


A 

B Baptistry 

C Mortuary 

D Nave (seating 


1400) 


E Sanctuary 


F  Sacristy (choir and 
organ above) 


(Right, above) Church of Our Lady of the Rosary, 


Limerick. Corr and McCormick, architects— Donegal. 
Photograph Egleston Brothers 


(Below) Church at Ennistymon (1954). Corr and Mc- 


Cormick, architects. 
Photograph Deegan 


The Church of Christ the King, Cork, Ireland, 
1937, is here illustrated for the record. Barry 
J. Boyd-Barrett,- superintending architect. John. 
‘Window designs by A. Cremin.. : 


which dates from 
_ Byrne, architect. 


Storrs, sculptor. 


: Photograph Deegan’ 
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the Infant Jesus and Saint Anne, by Louis Le Brocquy. (Above right) 


by Mainie Jellett. (Right) Cartoon for Nativity window at Tullaby, by Evie Hone. 


(Below) Madonna of Eire, by Mainie Jellett. 


(Above left) Our Lady, 


Deposition, 


Photographs Deegan 


Stained glass panel 


Saint Anthony preaching to the fish, by 


Phyliss Burke 


AN ORATORY ON CROAGH PATRICK 


Design by Patrick J. Quinn, RIAIT& AIA 
Awarded first prize in 1958 competition 


Aerial view from the East 


Mensa of altar of black Connemara marble. 
Facing slabs of green Connemara marble. 
Tabernacle of white and Liga marble. 
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THIS HYMN PADRAIG MADE WHEN LOEGHAIRE SON OF NIALL SET A SNARE 
FOR HIM, LEST HE COME TO TARA TO SOW THE FAITH. AND TO THEM THAT 
LAY IN HIDING IT SEEMED NAUGHT PASSED SAVE WILD DEER, AND A FAWN 
FOLLOWING AFTER —BENEN TO WIT. AND SO ITS NAME FROM THAT DAY 
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TO THIS IS THE DEER’S CRY. IT IS A CORSLET OF FAITH SHIELDING BODY 
AND SOUL AGAINST DEVILS AND MEN AND VICES. WHOSO COMETH OVER 
IT DAILY WITH MIND INTENT ON GOD, NO DEMON SHALL OUTFACE HIM; 
IT WILL GUARD HIM FROM VENOM AND ENVY; IT WILL DEFEND HIM FROM 
SUDDEN DEATH; IT WILL BE TO HIS SOUL A SURE SHIELD WHEN LIFE IS SPENT. 


SAINT PATRICK’S BREASTPLATE 


I ARISE TO-DAY 
in power and might. 
I call upon the Trinity, 
with faith in the threeness, 
and trust in the oneness 
of the great world’s Maker. 


I ARISE TO-DAY 
in the power and might 
of Christ’s birth and baptism, 
His crucifixion and burial, 
His resurrection, His ascension, 
His coming anew to judge mankind. 


I ARISE TO-DAY 


in love of cherubim, 
in duty of angels, 

in fealty of archangels, 
in hope of uprising 

to gain life’s guerdon. 


I SET MY TRUST 


in prayers of patriarchs, 

in foretelling of prophets, 
in preaching of apostles, 

in faith of confessors, 
in purity of virgins, 

in good works of the just. 
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I ARISE TO-DAY 


with the powers of heaven, 
the sun in brightness, 
the moon in splendour, 
the flashing of fire, 
the swift stroke of lightning, 
the rushing of storm-wind, 
the deepness of ocean, 
the firmness of earth, 
the hardness of bed-rock. 


I ARISE TO-DAY 


God’s power for my pilot, 

God’s might my upholding, 
God’s wisdom my guiding, 

God’s eye as my outlook, 
God’s ear for my hearing, 

God’s word on my tongue, 
God’s right hand to ward me, 

God’s path for my treading, 
God’s shield my protecting, 

God’s host my defending, 
against pitfalls of demons, 

the alluring of vices, 
the questings of nature, 

against them that wish ill to me, 
afar and anear, alone or with others. 


TO-DAY I CALL 


God’s might to aid me 

against every power, 
venomous, pitiless, 

besetting me, body and soul, 
lures of false prophets, 

dark rites of heathenry, 
false lore of heresy, 

worship of idols, 


wiles of women and smiths and wizards, 


craft that scathes man’s soul and body. 
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CHRIST SAVE ME TO-DAY 


from bane and from burning, 
from drowning, from wounding, 
that grace abounding 
may be my portion. 


CHRIST BE WITH ME 


Christ within me, 
Christ in my headway, 
Christ in my wake, 
Christ alow and Christ aloft, 
Christ on my right hand, 
Christ on my left. 
Christ with me waking, 
walking and sleeping. 
Christ in every heart thinks on me, 
Christ on every tongue speaks to me, 
Christ in every eye beholding, 
Christ in every listening ear. 


DOMINI EST SALUS 
CHRISTI EST SALUS 
SALUS TUA, DOMINE, 
SIT SEMPER NOBISCUM 


i 
AMEN 


English by Colm O Lochlainn Woodcut by Karl Uhlemann Reprinted with permission from Studies, Spring 7967 issue 


AN ORATORY ON CROAGH PATRICK 


Design by Patrick J. Quinn, RIAI& AIA 
Awarded first prize in 1958 competition 


1. Altar 

2. Statue 

3. Water catchment 

A. Vestry 

5. Sacristy 

6. Reception room 

7. Kitchen 

8. ‘Workshop 

9. First aid room 
10. CTS kiosk 
11. Men's toilet 
12. Women’s toilet 
(Toilets are placed at edge of 
Steep slope to facilitate 
drainage and effluent disposal 
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Section A-A 


Croagh Patrick is a bleak mountain on the west coast of Ireland, and a place of pilgrimage for thousands annually. The 
difficulty of access and shortage of water placed severe restrictions on materials which could be used economically in the 
building. 

Orientation: a) existing approach from north side is maintained; b) prevailing winds blow from south and west, therefore 
fullest protection on this side is effected; c) positions of sun at critical times of day have dictated location of some walls. 
Layout and design: The forms and layout adopted are intended to: a) break up and minimize effect of prevailing winds; 
b) ensure maximum all-round protection; c) conform as far as possible to surrounding rock and hill forms. 

Materials: Use of concrete has been reduced to a minimum. Stone, used for walls and floors would be quarried locally on 
the hill-side. Specially made sectional aluminum trusses used in oratory roof and stanchions and assembled at site. 


IMOGEN and IAN STUART 


1 and 4—Ceramic Station of the Cross, Station in wood, in 

Saint Brigid’s Church, Curragh Camp, County Kildare—by Imogen 
Stuart. 2, 3, 5 and 6—Saint Ignatius Loyola (wood); Madonna, in 
beaten copper with silver inlay, in Christian Brothers School, Glasthule, 
County Dublin; Annunciation (teak) in Church of the Holy Rosary, 


Limerick; Weather cock, copper—by lan Stuart. 
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Crucifix, by Brother Benedict Tutty, OSB, Saint 
Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal, Limerick. 


(Above) Panel of beaten copper and enamels.’ Figure of direct forged copper. By 
Patrick McElroy. (Below) Statue of the Sacred Heart, wood. By Oisin Kelly. Crucifix, 
welded bronze and enamels. By Patrick McElroy. Altar cross, ten inches high. Silver 
forged figure on black bronze cross. Silver band at base. By Patrick McElroy. 


(Above) Madonna of the Sea, by Father Jack Hanlon—at Irish Navy Chapel, Haul- 
bowline, County Cork. Mosaic by Louis Le Brocquy, in Chapel of the Madonna della 
Strada, Saint Ignatius Church, Galway. Michael Scott, architect of the chapel. (Left) 


Mosaic panel by Louis Le Brocquy. (Below) Mosaic by Arthur Gibney—Saint Anne 
and the Blessed Virgin. The Deposition, by John Kelly. 
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(Above, right and left) Mortuary 
chapel at Naas, County Kildare. 
Robinson, Keefe and Devane, archi- 
tects. Crucifix by Laurence Campbell. FS gl 
a 
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(Below) 

Mortuary chapel for the Missionary 
Sisters of Mary. Drogheda. Richard 
Hurley, architect. Statue of the Risen 
Christ, Edward Delany, sculptor. The 
reliefs in the cupola (above) are 
scenes from the Life of Christ, in 
beaten copper. 
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A Selected, Annotated, Bibliography on IRELAND 


By THE EDITOR 


AILE this is not a complete or a “‘scientific” bibliography the one hundred and fifty odd items listed and annotated should give our readers a 

fair idea of the great history of Ireland since early days. In many phases this history remains to be written and the curious and scholarly reader 
can add, from time to time, other works of general or particular interest. The editor is deeply grateful to Monsignor John H. Harrington, D Ls 
librarvan of Saint Foseph’s seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, New York, and to Father Florence D. Cohalan, director of the Cathedral College 
Library, New York City, for valuable suggestions. Thanks to Miss Kathleen Cohalan, librarian of the American Irish Historical Society, New 
York City, I was allowed to spend many an afternoon in the library. Miss Cohalan’s unfailing courtesy and patience made it possible to find books 
that would otherwise have escaped my notice. Father 7. G. McGarry, editor of The Furrow, and professor of pastoral theology at Saint Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth, Ireland, very kindly looked over these bibliographical notes. Dr. James Creighton, presently engaged in post graduate studies 
at Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth, checked the list thoroughly and offered valuable corrections and additions. All these were incorporated in this 


list. To one and all my sincere thanks. 


ART and ARCHEOLOGY 


Betham, Sir William. IRISH ANTIQUARIAN 
RESEARCHES. Dublin. William Curry, Fun and 
Co. 1826. 

This is a book for the expert, and many parts 
of it will leave the average reader pleasantly 
puzzled. Devotees of Saint Patrick will be in- 
terested in this passage in Part Two which 
refers to the Book of Armagh: “The Book of 
Armagh, also written in the seventh century, 
in the pure Irish character, mixed with the 
Greek, although of somewhat later date than 
the others, contains evidence so unequivocal 
and unquestionable of the history of that early 
period as to give it a paramount interest and 
value. The period to which it refers has hitherto 
been enveloped in obscurity, rendered more 
dark by fabricated legends, invented for the 
express purpose of deception, to make posterity 
believe that they saw the substance, while a 
shadow was exhibited to their contemplation, 
to give to Palladius the name and character of 
Patricius, and to obliterate the recollection of 
the latter from the minds and attachment of 
the grateful and affectionate Irish, by giving 
his name to a phantom, raised at the end of the 
sixth, or beginning of the seventh century, for 
Palladius, or any of his successors, were not called 
Patrick, nor had the fraud been contemplated 
until that period. It was, indeed, a master- 
stroke of policy. We have now a key which 
opens the door, and discovers the clue to all the 
incongruities and contradictions which have 
perplexed the learned respecting Saint Patrick, 
by shewing us that the Roman writers called 
many men Patrick, who while living near bore 
the name. The place of his birth, his uncle 
Saint Martin, in fact, his almost ubiquity, are 
accounted for, which so long has been an his- 
torical harlequinade.” (pages 244-245). 

Twelve copper plate illustrations and an ap- 
pendix in Latin — Liber Ardmachae — vita S. 
Patricit. 


Brash, Richard Rolt. THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND, to the close of 
the twelfth century: accompanied by interesting his- 
torical and antiquarian notices of numerous ancient 
remains of that period — with Sifty-four plates. 
Dublin. W. B. Kelly: London, Smipkin, Marshall & 


Co. 1875. 


Such a title eases the work of a bibliographer. 
The author begins with the prehistoric period 
and the early Christian period and ends with 
the traditional legends of the Gobhan Saor. The 
iconographer will be interested in the chapter 
on “Serpent Worship on Islands and Lakes’ 
(pages 48-49), and the more practical minded 
will be intrigued by the author’s note on 
“‘Slinn or Shingles Used for Covering Roofs” 
(page 71). An index. 


Champneys, Arthur C. IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE, with some notice of similar or 
related work in England, Scotland and elsewhere. 
London. G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. MDCCCCX. 

From the primitive architecture in Ireland 
to the late Irish gothic architecture, the author 
tells the story in great detail, including chapters 
on “Early Irish Ornament and Stone-carving” 
and “The Carved Grave Slabs, Erect Cross 
Slabs, and High Crosses.” 

Sixty-four plates, many from photographs 
taken by the author; a lengthy list of books and 
periodicals quoted or referred to in the work; a 
long appendix, consisting of short explanatory 
chapters, such as: “Irish Mss. and the History 
of Irish ornament”; “Saint Mary and Saint 
John in Irish representations of the Cruci- 
fixion”; an index of places and one of subjects 
and persons. 


Craig, Maurice. DUBLIN 1660-1860. A SOCIAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY. London. 
The Cresset Press. 1952. 

The combination of a social and architec- 
tural history here results in a fascinating story 
of life in Dublin from the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury until the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Those who often sigh for the “ood 
old days” may be surprised at the uproarious 
and sometimes brutal doings of the people in 
the Dublin of the eighteenth century. Chapter 
XV on “Social Symptoms,” provides some un- 
savory details. 

The epilogue tells the sad story of the nine- 
teenth century in Ireland, with the hideous 
spectre of the Famine. 

Eighteen drawings in the text; eighty-five 
photographs: appendix I — List of streets and 
buildings; six other appendices; a map of 
Dublin and an index. 


Crawford, Henry S. HANDBOOK OF CARVED 
ORNAMENT FROM IRISH MONUMENTS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN PERIOD, Dublin. Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 1926. 

If you want a book that gives textual and 
illustrative material from Irish crosses, this is 
it — spiral patterns, star patterns, interlaced 
patterns, fret patterns, geometrical symbols, 
zoémorphic, symbolic, and pictorial designs. 

Fifty plates containing many illustrations 
(the smaller ones show designs before and after 
restoration); a descriptive text for each plate, 
an index to localities. 


Dunraven, Edwin. NOTES ON IRISH ARCHI- 
TECTURE. (two volumes) edited by Margaret 
Stokes. London. George Bell and Sons. 1875-1877. 
A work produced when archaeology was 
king and leisure the apanage of the cultivated 
gentleman of wealth. The introduction, by 
Margaret Stokes, is the same as that in her own 
book — Early Christian Architecture in Ireland. 


Frost, Stella. (Eaitor.) A TRIBUTE TO EVIE 
HONE AND MAIME JELLETT. Dublin. 
Browne and Nolan, Limited. 1957. 

In a series of articles the work of two of 
Ireland’s great artists is analyzed in an appre- 
ciative and understanding manner. Evie Hone’s 
forte was stained glass; Maime Jellett was a 
painter. They studied together in London and 
Paris, and both were pupils of Albert Gleizes. 
It is seldom that artists receive such sympa- 
thetic treatment from writers who knew them 
well. This book of only seventy-seven pages of 
text is very informative; each author taking a 
facet of both artists’ life and weaving around it 
a halo of memories. Eleven plates — three in 
color. 


Henry, Frangoise. IRISH ART IN THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN PERIOD. London. Methuen & 
Co. Lid. 1940. 

If you have time for only one book on Irish 
art, try this one. The author remarks in her 
conclusion (page 185) “We have followed 
through ten centuries the complex evolution of 
an art which, at all its various stages, remains 
disconcerting and so foreign to our modern 
conceptions that we are in danger of mis- 
understanding its real meaning, its aims and 
methods.” 
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Chapters five, six and seven, on ‘“‘Architec- 
ture and Sculpture; Metal Work”; “‘Illumina- 
tion,” are of particular interest. Eighty collo- 
type plates and numerous text illustrations. An 
index of bibliographical abbreviations and a 
general index. 


Henry, Frangoise. EARLY CHRISTIAN IRISH 
ART. Translated by Médire MacDermott. Dublin. 
Published for the cultural relations committee of Ire- 
land by Colm O Lochlainn. At the Sign of the Three 
Candles. 1954. 

A short, valuable introduction to early 
Christian Irish art. An excellent bibliography 
and fifty-seven fine halftone illustrations. Miss 
Henry begins with the art of pagan Ireland 
and ends with the ninth century, when the 
great creative period of Irish art came to its end. 


Henry, Frangoise. IRISH ENAMELS OF THE 
DARK AGES AND THEIR RELATION TO 
THE CLOISONNE TECHNIQUES. A chapter 
in the book entitled DARK-AGE BRITAIN. Stud- 
ies presented to FE. T. Leeds, with a bibliography of 
his work. Edited by D. B. Harden. London, 
Methuen and Co., Ltd. 1956. 

As usual, in studies of this kind, the author 
warns the reader that it is “not intended in any 
way as an exhaustive study of Irish enamels in 
the Dark Age.” But the average reader will 
find much useful information on cloisonné 
techniques; Merovingian enamels; enamels in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland — with four 
pages of illustrations and drawings in the text. 
While this is admittedly a scholarly piece of 
work, Mademoiselle Henry shows the way for 
further study. 


Keane, Marcus THE TOWERS AND TEM- 
PLES OF ANCIENT IRELAND; their origin 
and history discussed from a new point of view. 
Dublin: Ges, Smith and Co., 1867. 

Of specific interest to the iconographer is the 
section on “Ancient Irish Crosses and Primeval 
Tradition” (pages 111-173), in which is a 
chapter on “Irish Crucifixion scenes.” 


Leask, Harold G. IRISH CASTLES AND CAS- 
TELLATED HOUSES. Dundalk. W. Tempest. 
Dundalgan Press. 1946. 

A small book, only one hundred and seventy 
pages, but into it the author has crammed val- 
uable information on military castles, castles 
on the rocks, tower houses, etc. And Leask has 
remedied one defect of other works on this 
subject — he has provided pen and ink plans, 
sections, elevations, of a number of these cas- 
tles. A few half-tone illustrations; an appendix 
listing the number of castles in each county (a 
low estimate of 2900); a glossary of terms, an 
index, and a map showing the positions of most 
castles mentioned in this very informative book. 


Leask, Harold G. IRISH CHURCHES AND 
MONASTIC BUILDINGS. I. The first phase and 
the romanesque. II. Gothic architecture to A.D. 1400. 
Dundalk. Dundalgan Press. (W. Tempest) Ltd. 
1955- 

Companion volumes to A. C. Champneys’ 
work on the subject. In volume one, early 
monasteries, their construction, and the ro- 
manesque style are all well described. Volume 
two tells of the coming of the Cistercians in 
Ireland, the Augustinians and the other orders, 
— the Irish gothic up to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Chapter seven describes elements in 
churches and monasteries, suc has ambries 
cloister arcades, credences and piscinae, sedilia, 
tomb arches. 


Both volumes are profusely illustrated with 
photographs and line drawings in the text; a 
glossary and an index of buildings and places, 
subjects and persons. 


Ledwich, Edward. ANTIQUITIES OF IRE- 
LAND. Dublin. Printed by John Jones. 1804. 

The work of a gentleman antiquarian. Of 
particular interest to our purpose are the chap- 
ters on stone-roofed chapels, Saxon and Gothic 
architecture, ancient Irish coins, observations 
on the harp, and ancient Irish music — all 
illustrated. 


Macalister, R. A. S. MONASTERBOICE CO. 
LOUTH. Dundalk. W. Tempest. Dundalgan Press. 
1946. 

In the chapter on ‘‘The Founder” (Part 
I) we have the etymology of the word Monas- 
terboice, “the monastery of Buite,”’ Monas- 
terium Boecct, — ‘““Monasterboice’” —from a 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
which contains the life of a certain Buite 
(Latinized Boecius). The author tells the story 
of the monastery, the round tower and the 
great stone crosses; the tombstones and sun 
dial. Nineteen illustrations and many pen and 
ink illustrations in the text. Notes and ref- 
erences; a short bibliography and an index. 


Mahr, Adolf. ANCIENT IRISH HANDI- 
CRAFT. Published by The Thomond Archeological 
Society G Field Club. Limerick. The Limerick 
Leader Ltd. 1939. 

An introduction for a closer study of Irish 
antiquities, principally from the point of view 
of applied arts. A short text which deals with 
the prehistoric and early Christian periods. A 
bibliography, twenty-four pages of illustra- 
tions, with descriptive text. 


Mahr, Adolf. CHRISTIAN ART IN ANCIENT 
IRELAND, Subjected objects illustrated and de- 
scribed — Two volumes. Published by the Stationery 
Office of Saorstét Eireann. 1932. 

If the reader wants more than Professor 
Mahr’s introductory handbook, noted above, 
these two volumes, with their one hundred and 
thirty illustrations, will do the job. 


ONeill, Henry. Illustrations of the most interesting 
of THE SCULPTURED CROSSES OF AN- 
CIENT IRELAND. Drawn to scale and litho- 
graphed by . . . London, Henry O’ Neill. 12. Mid- 
dlesex Place, New Road, N.W. 1857. 

A very informative introductory text on 
“The Irish Crosses and Ancient Irish Art” in 
which O’Neill corrects the erroneous state- 
ments of Ledwich and Dr Petrie. Thirty-six 
superb lithograph reproductions (in the ro- 
mantic manner) each with an explanatory 
text. 


O Riordéin, Seén P. ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
IRISH COUNTRYSIDE. London. Methuen & 
Co Ltd. 1953. 

This book is for the amateur puzzled by 
some monument he may have noticed in the 
countryside and then wants to know more 
about it. The 6-inch Ordnance Sheet covering 
the district in which a person is particularly 
interested will be found to be invaluable. The 
monuments described are: forts, souterrains, 
house-sites, coastal dwelling sites, ancient 
cooking-places, crannégs (ancient Irish lake 
dwellings), megalithic tombs, burial mounds, 
standing stones, stone alignments, stone circles, 

Eighty-cight illustrations, five pages of line 
drawings, suggestions for further reading. The 


end papers illustrate a map of Ireland, indicat- 
ing county boundaries and the location of sites 
mentioned in the book. 


Petrie, George. THE ECCESIASTICAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF IRELAND, ANTERIOR TO 
THE ANGLO-NORMAN INVASION: com- 
prising an essay on the Origin and Uses of the Round 
Towers of Ireland. Volume one (no more published) 
Dublin. Hodges and Smith. MDCCCXLV. 

The round towers of Ireland have attracted 
and puzzled many a traveller. With respect to 
their use as belfries Petrie remarks: “It is most 
certain that the Irish ecclesiastics had, from a 
very early period, in connection with their 
cathedral and abbey churches, campanilia, or 
detached belfries . . .” (page 357). 

Many illustrations in the text, an index. 


Porter, Arthur Kingsley. THE CROSSES AND 
CULTURE OF IRELAND. New Haven. Yale 
University Press. 1931. 

Five lectures, delivered at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, February and March 1930. 
This is a book to delight all Irishmen and give 
them all the ammunition they need to con- 
found those who may yet doubt Saint Patrick’s 
sway over the pagans. Much data on Saint 
Columba (Columcille) and the great mission- 
aries; the Celtic Church and its fall, due to the 
question whether Rome or Ireland was to be the real 
head of Christendom (page 88)—Rome or 
Armagh! Then data on the Vikings in Ireland 
—Porter’s very last paragraph is revealing: 
‘‘What is new, and what I hope to have made 
clear in these lectures, is that in the tenth 
century Ireland produced a sculpture which is 
not only immeasurably in advance of all the 
rest of Europe, but is among the remarkable 
manifestations of mediaeval art.”” Many of the 
two hundred and seventy-six illustrations prove 
the point. An index which is not only a key to 
the book but also a guide to Irish crosses in 
general. 


Sexton, Eric H. A DESCRIPTIVE AND BIB- 
LIOGRAPHICAL LIST OF IRISH FIGURE 
SCULPTURE OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
PERIOD, with a critical assessment of their signifi- 
cance. Portland, Maine. The Southworth-Anthoensen 
Press. 1946. 

In a way this is a companion volume to 
Henry S. Crawford’s Handbook of Carved Orna- 
ment from Irish Monuments of the Christian Period, 
noted above. 

After a very informative introduction} the 
author provides notes for one hundred and 
fifteen crosses, giving their position, a descrip- 
tion, a bibliography and an interpretation of 
the figure sculpture. This bibliography should 
settle the question of date, insofar as early Irish 
crosses are concerned. Fifty-five illustrations. 


Simon, James. AN ESSAY TOWARDS AN 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF IRISH COINS 
and of the currency of foreign monies in Ireland, with 
an appendix containing several statutes, proclama- 
tions, patents, acts of State, and Letters relating to the 
same. Dublin. Printed by S. Powell, 1749. 

With eleven plates illustrating coins of all 
categories. 


Stokes, Margaret. EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN 
pra ts London, Chapman and Hall, Limited. 
1887. 

Of books on art and architecture there is no 
end. This one will serve as a good introduction. 
One hundred and five illustrations in the text; 
reference to works on Irish architecture, a 
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chronological table of examples of Irish archi- 
tecture, sculpture, metal-work, and manu- 
scripts, the dates of which can be approxi- 
mately fixed. 


Stokes, Margaret. EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN IRELAND. Lonson, George Bell 
and Sons. 1878. : 

An excellent description of this architecture, 
less pedantic than others. The author’s style 
leads the reader on without too much “archeo- 
logical”? fatigue. The division of chapters fol- 
lows the usual description of pagan forts, early 
Christian monasteries, round towers, and ends 
with the crowning glory of Irish architecture — 
the romanesque. 

Eleven appendices — one being a map of 
Ireland illustrative of the invasions of the 
Northmen in the ninth century and, on the fac- 
ing page, a key to the map with a list of Irish 
names and their translation —a very helpful 
list, since, for example, the Irish word Cuazlgne 
becomes, in translation, Cooley in Louth. Many 
wood engravings in the letterpress and one 
hundred and ten others at the end of the vol- 
ume. An index. 


Stokes, William. THE LIFE AND LABOURS 
IN ART AND ARCHEOLOGY OF GEORGE 
PETRIE. London. Longmans, Green and Co. 1868. 

Of particular interest are Chapter V on 
“The History and Antiquities of Tara Hill” 
and Chapter VI, on “The Round Towers and 
Early Christian Architecture of Ireland.” Of 
his subject the author writes: “To Petrie, then, 
as the vindicator of the piety, learning and 
influence of the early saints and ecclesiastics of 
Ireland, as the dispeller of the baseless theories 
which brought her literature in contempt as 
the historian of her progress in those arts which 
the enlightenment of a pure religion developed, 
and as the founder of that inductive school of 
archeology by which the old and abundant 
literature, long treated as fable, is proved to be 
true and priceless in value, the amount of na- 
tional gratitude is not to be measured” (page 


189). 


Wilkinson, George. PRACTICAL GEOLOGY 
AND ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF IRE- 
LAND. London. John Murray. 1845. 
Background material for a study of ancient 
architecture in Ireland — for the archeologist 
and anyone who wishes to go deeper into a 
fascinating subject. The second part of the book 
is devoted to a geological description of each 
county in Ireland and tables of experiments of 
the principal building stone of the country. 
Seventeen plates and seventy-two woodcuts. 


GENERAL 


Acworth, Bernard. SWIFT. London. Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode. 1947. 

This book and Jackson’s biography of Swift 
as Dean and pastor are included in this bibliog- 
raphy because of the Dean’s (of Saint Patrick’s, 
Dublin) writings and his powerful influence in 
Ireland of the eighteenth century. 


Adams, William Forbes. IRELAND AND IRISH 
EMIGRATION TO THE NEW WORLD, 
from 1815 to the Famine. New Haven. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1932. 

The opening sentences in chapter VII — 
“The Fruits of Emigration” — summarizes 
very well the history of the Irish: 

“Fate has not dealt kindly with the Irish 


Celt. It left him, after the Teutonic invasions 
of Britain, cut off by race and geographical 
barriers from the main currents of European 
life. For a brief period isolation had its ad- 
vantages. Untroubled by the incursions of the 
barbarians, Ireland in the sixth century de- 
veloped a unique culture. Learning flourished, 
and the island sent forth its first great historic 
emigration, a stream of missionaries and schol- 
ars second to none in Europe. But the blossom- 
ing period was brief, mists settled once more 
round the island, and the history of Ireland 
became a mere eddy on the outer shores of 
European life.” 

Set in the context of Ireland’s total history, 
up to 1961, this quotation is of particular inter- 
est today. 

Two maps of Ireland showing country boun- 
daries and principle and secondary emigra- 
tion areas in 1815-1820 and 1830-1835; an ap- 
pendix giving statistics of Irish emigration in 
1815-1845; a bibliographical note and an 
index. 


Alspach, Russell K. IRISH POETRY FROM 
THE ENGLISH INVASION TO 1798. Phila- 
delphia. University of Pennsylvania Press. London. 
Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 1943. 
In the preface the author states his purpose: 
. . to show how the stories of Irish mythol- 
ogy and the material of Gaelic poetry were put 
into English during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, thereby bringing 
about an Irish poetry more distinctively Irish 
than anything that had gone before and ulti- 
mately giving to William Butler Yeats and his 
fellow poets much of their inspiration.” 


ce 


Arensberg, Conrad M, and Kimball, Solon T. FAM- 
ILY AND COMMUNITY IN IRELAND. 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. Peter Smith. 1961. 

A study of the closely-knit life in rural Ireland 
in the 1930s with County Clare as the locale. 
a country in which there was a blending of 
older Gaelic and modern British influences, 
and one that was neither entirely Gaelic nor 
entirely British in speech. 

Of particular interest is chapter VI, on “De- 
mocracy and Familism.” Six illustrations and 
several tables giving data on rural and urban 
occupations, the relations of farmers and non- 
farmers, etc. 


Bieler, Ludwig. THE LIFE AND LEGEND OF 
ST. PATRICK. Problems of modern scholarship. 
Dublin. Clonmore @ Reynolds, Ltd. 1948. 

In chapter one the author throws out a fight- 
ing challenge: “What does Saint Patrick mean 
to the modern Irishman? Our next question 
must be: What does the average modern Irish- 
man know about Saint Patrick?” Bieler tells a 
good deal about “The Living Memory of St. 
Patrick”; “The Sources”; “The Saint’s Testi- 
mony about himself”; “Trish Annals,” etc. 
At the end of his research the author can only 
remark: “The fragmentary character of our 
evidence, and the obscurity of the primary 
documents concerning Saint Patrick, have al- 
ways been a stumbling block to scholars... . 
Patrician students must first of all learn to be 
patient.” 

A bibliography and notes for each chapter; 
an index. 


Boyd, Ernest. IRELAND’S LITERARY REN- 
AISSANGE. New York. John Lane Company. 
MCMXVI. 

An account of the literature produced in 
Ireland during the last thirty years, under the 


impulse of the Celtic renaissance — when, in 
the eighties, nationalism made way for nation- 
ality and a literature came into existence which 
bore the imprint of the latter. We meet here 
James Clarence Mangan, Douglas Hyde, Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats, George W. Russell (AE), 
Padraic Colun, James Stephens, Edward 
Martyn and George Moore, and many others. 

A bibliographical index lists fifty writers; also 
works of reference and periodicals. 


Bryant, Sophie. CELTIC IRELAND. London. 
Kegan Paul, Trench © Co. 1889. 

That portion of Irish history which preceded 
the Norman invasion — such is the scope of 
this book: Ethnology; Erin and Alba [Scotland]; 
Erin and Europe; pagan Ireland at home and 
Christianity in Ireland; Social and Political 
institutions. Chapter seven deals with the arts 
(metal work, illumination, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and music). 

A short bibliography, and index and three 
maps: one of Celtic Ireland; an ethnological 
map of Europe showing the probable lines of 
migration to Alba and Eire; one of Europe of 
the seventh century showing the range of the 
Irish mission in the dark ages. 


Bryant, Sophie. THE GENIUS OF THE GAEL. 
A study in celtic psychology and its manifestations. 
London. T. Fisher Unwin. 1913. 

“The wonderful variety of human nature is a 
constant source of stimulus and delight. We are 
exactly like each other in so many ways and 
yet in others so strangely different. The multi- 
plicity of these likenesses and differences divides 
us into natural groups, as, for example, politi- 
cal parties, religious communities, racial units, 
composite nations.” 

This opening sentence of chapter one gives 
the key to a study of the psychology of any na- 
tion and the author here gives insights into the 
social, political, literary, and spiritual life of the 
Gael. A bibliography. 


Bury, J. B. THE LIFE OF ST. PATRICK 
AND HIS PLACE IN HISTORY. London, 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd. 1905. 

A classic for Patrician students though the 
study of source material by other scholars these 
past forty years has increased our knowledge 
and clarified many problems of historical 
scholarship. 


Cambrensis, Giraldus. TOPOGRAPHY OF IRE- 
LAND. Newly translated from the earliest Ms. by 
John F. O’Meara. Dundalk. Dungalden Press (W. 
Tempest) Ltd. 1951. 

After you have read this fascinating descrip- 
tion of the twelfth-century envoy of Henry the 
Second, king of the English, read Dorothy 
Hartley’s IRISH HOLIDAY — then go on to 
Ireland for a holiday. 

Giraldus demolishes one legend — that of 
snakes in Ireland. In footnote 13, we are told 
that recent modern theory in this matter main- 
tains that the expulsion of snakes from the 
country is of Norse, not Irish, origin. It is based 
on a confusion between the Norse word for 
““road-expeller” (Pad-Rekr) and the Irish form 
of Patricius (Padraig) Too bad! 

Later Giraldus praises the Irish for their in- 
comparable skill on musical instruments (page 
87) and then, on page 90, flays them for their 
ignorance of the Faith, and their vices and 
treacheries. The translator suggests that “the 
reader will be able to judge for himself the 
amount of credit to be placed in Giraldus’ 
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statements. 
an index. 


. . »’ I should say so! Notes and 


Campbell, 7.7. LEGENDS OF IRELAND, Lon- 
don. B.T. Batsford Ltd. 1959. 

A collection of old legends which tell much of 
the Irish character — with delightful pen and 
ink illustrations by Louis le Brocquy. 


Carney, James. STUDIES IN IRISH LITERA- 
TURE AND HISTORY. Dublin Institute for 
Advanced Studies. 1955. 

This is truly a book for the scholar. Chapter 
IX, however, on “Patrick on the Kings” will 
be found to be of particular interest to those 
who are puzzled by the controversy over one 
or two Patricks. The author comments on the 
opinions of Bury, McNeill, O’Rahilly and Bie- 
ler. Appendix C, “The List of Bishops of 
Armagh”’, has further bearing on the question. 
Copious footnotes. 


Chauviré, Roger. A SHORT HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND. Translated by the Earl of Wicklow. New 
York. The Devin-Adair Company. 1956. 

Written by a French scholar, professor at the 
National University of Ireland, this book is a 
remarkable condensation of ancient and mod- 
ern history. In broad strokes the author de- 
picts successive stages of Gaelic civilization. 
The tempo of our times is such that the final 
paragraph of such a book can seldom include 
the latest phase and in this instance, Chauviré 
concludes with this statement: ‘‘Will she con- 
tinue in some way or other as a voluntary 
associate of the Commonwealth? Or will she 
join herself, a new star, to the “star-spangled 
banner” under which live so many of her 
sons? . . .” Or? A copious bibliography. 


Colum, Padraic. MY IRISH YEAR. New York. 
James Pott G Co. 

The life described here is that of the Catholic 
peasantry. As the author points out: “The 
Catholic peasantry are not merely the bulk of 
the Irish population; they are, roughly speak- 
ing, the historic Irish nation.” 


Colum, Padraic. THE COLLECTED POEMS 
OF ... New York. Devin-Adair. 1956. 

A great Irish poet in the tradition of Yeats, 
Hyde, and Eoin MacNeill. Those readers of 
Liturgical Arts who have seen Alfeo Faggi’s 
stations of the cross in the church of Saint 
Thomas, near the University of Chicago, will 
relish Colum’s poem on pages 194-199. 


Colum, Padraic. THE ROAD ROUND IRE- 
LAND. New York. The Macmillan Company. 
1937: 

There are books that snould be read before 
going — even if only for a week — to Ireland. 
A savor of Irish life — in the tradition of the 
historic Srish people — will add zest and color 
to the trip. Such a book is Colum’s The Road 
Round Ireland. Part V, on ‘Dublin through the 
Abbey Theatre”’, is filled with reminiscences of 
Sean O’Casey, George Moore, James Joyce, 
James Stephens, Seumas O’Sullivan. Others 
appear in the chapters on Leinster and Mun- 
ster. The fourteen illustrations, from paintings 
and etchings, are in the spirit and climate of the 
Irish landscape. 


Colum, Padraic. CROSS ROADS IN IRELAND. 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 1930. 

A companion to Colum’s The Road Round 
Ireland. Of particular interest is the comment, 
on page 206, where Colum describes Saint 


Patrick’s College, Maynooth. “I wish someone 
would endow a fountain that would help Irish 
priests towards an appreciation of pictures, 
statues, architecture. What the bulk of Ireland 
sees of such things is in the churches, and what 
is in the churches, generally, is the factory- 
product of Munich.” Amen! 

But there are more cheerful things to be 
found in this treasury of Colum’s memories. 
Fifteen illustrations from paintings. 


Colum, Padraic. Editor. A TREASURY OF IRISH 
FOLKLORE. The stories, traditions, legends, hu- 
mor, wisdom, ballads, and songs of the Irish people. 
New York. Crown Publishers, Inc. 1955: 

The Irish are great story-tellers, and this 
treasury is a rich one. Divided into nine parts. 
The Irish edge; Heroes of old; Great chiefs and 
uncrowned kings; Ireland without leaders; 
New leaders at home and abroad; Ways and 
traditions; Fireside tales; The Face of the land; 
Ballads and songs — the reader will find many 
old friends and make new ones. And don’t fail 
to read “Father Proust’s sermon” (page 6) — 
a sermon to melt the heart of any parishioner 
and bring all to the narrow path of virtue and 
parochial generosity. And did you know that 
“it is the ever-present greyness — the stones, 
the massed clouds above — that make people 
think of Ireland as having a verdure brighter 
than that of any other country in the world.” 
So writes Padraic Colum in his introduction to 
this treasury of Irish folklore. The music is 
included for each ballad and song. An index. 


Concannon, Mrs Thomas. THE BLESSED EU- 
CHARIST IN IRISH HISTORY. Dublin. 
Browne and Nolan Limited. 1932. 

“For ever since that day of days, when Saint 
Patrick carried his altar stone into Dichu’s 
barn, and his mass bell resounded melodiously 
above the blue waters of Loch Cuan, the his- 
tory of Ireland, in all its true and vital sig- 
nificance, has centred round the Mass and the 
Blessed Eucharist.” This quotation, from page 
xiii of the introduction presents the theme of 
this book, written in a somewhat over-pious 


style. 


Corkerey, Daniel. THE HIDDEN IRELAND. 
A study of Gaelic Munster in the eighteenth century. 
Dublin. M.H. Gill and Son, Ltd. 1925. 

This book fills many gaps in the literary his- 
tory of eighteenth century Ireland and, as the 
author points out, will rescue the Munster 
Gaelic poets from the grammarians whose 
learning delights in the poets’ prepositions and 
particles rather than in their vision. 


Cross, Tom Peete, and Slover, Clark Harris. Editors. 
ANCIENT IRISH TALES, New York. Henry 
Holt and Company. 1936. 

A representative collection of ancient Irish 
sagas and romances rendered into intelligible 
modern English. This old literature of Ireland 
has been well called ‘‘the earliest voice from the 
dawn of western European civilization.” 

The selections are arranged in the traditional 
sequence rather than in the order of their com- 
position. Tales of the Tuatha de Danann; The 
Ulster Cycle; The Cycle of Finn, Ossian, and 
Their Companions; Tales of the Traditional 
Kings; The Voyage of Bran Son of Febal. 
Place-name Stories. A glossary and four illus- 
trations. 


Curtayne, Alice. TWENTY TALES OF IRISH 
SAINTS. With illustrations by Fohannes Troyer. 
New, York. Sheed and Ward. 1955. 


Alice Curtayne remarks that the stories she 
tells about these twenty Irish saints are not just 
legends but are about people who really lived. 
Through all the story-telling it is possible to dis- 
cern a pattern of vigorous holiness. These stories 
are for young and old. The illustrations are 
delightful. 


Curtayne, Alice. MORE TALES OF IRISH 
SAINTS. New York. Sheed and Ward. 1957. 

The terrible Maccul of the One Eye, who 
tried to play a joke on Saint Patrick and lived 
to regret it and become a bishop and leader of 
the Isle of Man Christians; Loman the saint 
who would not lend books (all book lovers will 
applaud his actions, for they know that to lend 
a book is to lose a book); these and other stories 
are charmingly told for children of five to ninety 
years. The illustrations are spirited pen-and-ink 
drawings by the author’s daughter, Brigid 
Rynne. 


Curtayne, Alice. LOUGH DERG. Saint Patrick’s 
Purgatory. London and Dublin. Burns Oates © 
Washbourne, Lid. 1944. 

The story of this pilgrimage shrine to Saint 
Patrick. The last sixty years have been the most 
eventful, due largely to the care of successive 
popes who bestowed upon the pilgrimage marks 
of the Church’s approval. 

From the coming of Saint Patrick to the pres- 
ent basilica at Lough Derg, Alice Curtayne 
tells us of Lough and the forty-six small islands; 
the mediaeval fame of the place; the Irish way 
as exemplified in Irish letters, with special ref- 
erence to Gaelic bardic poetry; the suppression 
and the Penal night; the nineteenth century 
and the resurgence of the pilgrimage in the 
twentieth century. Chapter eleven gives data on 
‘Making the pilgrimage”, evidently so small 
matter and not to be undertaken lightly or in a 
hurry. Notes and documentation for each chap- 
ter; a bibliography and an index. 


Curtayne, Alice. THE IRISH STORY. A Survey 
of Irish History and Culture. New York. P. F. 
Kenedy & Sons. 1960. 

In just two hundred and one pages Alice 
Curtayne compresses the story of Ireland in a 
simple manner, and though she ranges from the 
Celts to Christian Ireland, then to the Vikings, 
the golden age of art, through the Norman 
Conquest and finally to modern Ireland, she 
never bogs down in details; yet the whole story 
is there. Chapter three, on “The Art of the 
Golden Ageis” is of particular interest to our 
purpose. Those who have seen the Book of 
Kells, in Trinity College, Dublin, will be inter- 
ested to know that quite a few facsimiles are 
scattered throughout the United States. See list 
on inside back cover. Eight pages of illustra- 
tions, a bibliography and an index. 


Curtis, Edmund. A HISTORY OF IRELAND, 
London. Methuen & Co., Ltd. Sixth edition revised. 
1950. (Another edition appeared in 1959 and is now 
available as a paperback.) 

A history which begins with the Gaelic Celts 
and reaches almost to the present time. Gen- 
erally regarded as the best one volume history 
of Ireland. 


Curtis, Edmund. A HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL 
IRELAND from 1086 to 1513. London. Methuen & 
Co., Ltd. 1938. (A later edition was published in 
1948 and another is due soon.) 

The first edition of this work was published 
in 1923. It is here completely revised, recast 
and practically rewritten. From the prelude of 
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the Norman invasion of the twelfth century to 
the time of the Earl of Kildare, in the sixteenth 
century, we have a fascinating history of 
medieval Ireland. Four appendices — of special 
interest being one which deals with the pedi- 
grees of chief families; another concerns the 
Towns of Ireland which were favored as “‘guar- 
anties for the Conquest, as centres of English 
rule, life, and civilization, and as providing the 
rents, customs, services, man-power.” 
Three maps, an index. 


Curtis, Edmund and McDowell, R.B. Editors. 
IRISH HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 1172- 
1922. London. Methuen & Co., Ltd. 1943. 

A valuable source book of the chief docu- 
ments of Irish history, from the Bull Laudabili- 
ter, Pope Adrian IV’s grant of Ireland to Henry 
II, to the 1921 treaty between Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Daniel-Rops, Henri. Editor. THE MIRACLE OF 
IRELAND. Translated from the French by the Earl 
of Wicklow. Baltimore. Helicon Press. 1960. 

Fifteen essays on various aspects of Ireland’s 
missionary contribution to the world of the 
‘dark ages.’ As Daniel-Rops states: ““The history 
of Ireland during the dark age is something 
astonishing and at the same time admirable. 
The ancient world had collapsed; Rome and 
her empire were no more than ghosts and nos- 
talgic pictures” (page 7). Woven into the over- 
all pattern of these essays are facts and legends; 
a bewildering host of saints, bishops, and monks 
dot the story. Through it all we see that 
monachism was the preponderant influence in 
ancient Ireland. In the section on Irish Art and 
its Influence on the Continent, Frangoise Henry 
alludes to the decorative system of the Irish 
artists of the seventh century and .. . its re- 
fusal of all realism, its rigorously abstract treat- 
ment of the human or animal form . . .” (page 
154). 

Sixteen illustrations; bibliographies for a 
number of chapters. Altogether a good intro- 
duction to the miracle of Ireland. 


de Poar, Méire & Liam. EARLY CHRISTIAN 
IRELAND. (Ancient Peoples and Places series; gen- 
eral editor, Glyn Daniel) London, Thames and Hud- 
son. Second edition revised 1960. 

“All the kings of Ireland, and the kings of 
the provinces, and even the petty kings of 
Tuatha could trace their descent from Adam 
and Eve, naming an ancestor in each genera- 
tion.” The first sentence in the introduction 
should set the tone for any consideration of 
early Christian Ireland. But barely a few hun- 
dred words later in this introduction the author 
remarks: “. . . for the Irish are one of the 
most conservative of peoples, not unreceptive 
to new ideas, but with a considerable facility for 
absorbing the new into the old without the 
semblance of radical change, and an even more 
considerable tenacity of memory.” The au- 
thors make use of all available evidence; his- 
torical, literary, and archeological, to give an 
account of the material manifestations of early 
Irish culture. They deal with the relations be- 
tween Ireland and Rome, the monasteries, the 
life of the people, and the art of the golden 
age — the end of the seventh century at which 
time were produced the Book of Durroa and 
the Ardagh chalice. The chapter on the Vik- 
ings, who raided the island of Lambay off the 
east coast near Dublin, in 795, is of major inter- 
est in this story of early Christian Ireland. 

The development of a peculiar art under the 


patronage of the Church and the decline of 
Irish culture down to the Elizabethan conquest 
of the sixteenth century are told in chapter six 
— ‘Renaissance and Reform.” 

Notes for each chapter, a copious bibliog- 
raphy, seventy-six superb illustrations and 
notes for each plate; an index; all make up this 
fascinating introduction to early Christian 
Ireland. 


Dillon, Myles. (edited by) EARLY IRISH SO- 
CIETY. Dublin. Published for the cultural rela- 
tions committee of Ireland by Colm O Lochlainn, At 
the Sign of the Three Candles. 1954. 

It is often said that a good sermon is a short 
sermon. These half-hour lectures, planned and 
broadcast by the Council of Radio Eireann, 
are excellent introductions to the Irish lan- 
guage; early Irish literature; Irish origin- 
legends; secular institutions; the impact of 
Christianity; early Irish society. 


Dillon, Myles, Editor. IRISH SAGAS. Dublin. 
Published for Radio Eireann by the Stationery Office. 
1959: 

Every autumn, winter, and spring since 
September 1953, Radio Eireann has broadcast 
half-hour lectures, named in honor of Thomas 
Davis. These sagas are one of this series. They 
can only be read — perhaps spoken — surely 
not explained. 


Dowling, Patrick John. THE HEDGE SCHOOLS 
OF IRELAND. London. New York. Toronto. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1955. 

The hedge schools date back to the seven- 
teenth century and “. . . owed their origin to 
the suppression of all the ordinary legitimate 
means of education, first during the Cromwell- 
ian régime and then under the penal code intro- 
duced in the reign of William III and operating 
from that time till within less than twenty 
years from the opening of the nineteenth 
century” (page 1). 

Proof of the efficacy of this open-air teaching 
is given in chapter III, in which we learn that 
Irish students did very well at the Irish College 
of Salamanca. And tribute is paid to the school- 
masters in chapters X, XI, and XII. The in- 
troduction of a state system of primary instruc- 
tion in 1831 was the beginning of the end for 
the independent hedge schools, but they lin- 
gered on till the passing of the Irish Intermedi- 
ate Act of 1878. 

The story of the hedge schools illustrates how 
heroic were the efforts of the people to pre- 
serve the faith. 

An appendix lists the books used in these four 
counties of Ireland: Donegal, Kildare, Galway 
Kerry. A bibliography and an index. 


Edwards, Robert Dudley. CHURCH AND STA TE 
IN TUDOR ENGLAND. A History of Penal 
Laws against Irish Catholics, 1534-1603. New York. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1935: 

The story of Ireland’s brave and ultimately 
successful struggle against immense odds, told 
with a wealth of detail in twenty-one chapters 
and an epilogue which deals with ‘““The Failure 
of the Established Church, 1603-1691.” 

An appendix gives a list of the Irish martyrs, 
1534-1603; a lengthy bibliography of guides to 
sources, original sources, contemporary and 
nearly contemporary chronicles, etc., modern 
works. An excellent index and two maps in 
color — one indicating the Angelican schism 
of the Irish Church; the other, ecclesiastical 
Ireland, circa A.D. 1570. 


Edwards, R. Dudley and William, T. Desmond. 
THE GREAT FAMINE. Studies in Irish History, 
1845-52. Dublin. Published for the Irish Committee 
of Historical Sciences by Browne and Nolan Limited. 
1950. 

This is a book that should be read by anyone 
who can still be surprised at the virulence of 
opposition to an entrenched status quo today 
in many parts of the world. 

An excellent foreword places the story of the 
Great Famine in proper perspective, and the 
authors do not gloss over the sins of omission 
and timidity of British statesmen, or the diffi- 
culties inherent in the social system of Ireland 
and in the attitude of the landlords. As the 
authors point out in this foreword: “In Irish 
social and political history the famine was very 
much of a watershed. The Ireland on the other 
side of those dark days is a difficult world for 
us to understand; the Ireland that emerged we 
recognize as one with the problem akin to our 
own”? (vii). 

The book is divided into seven chapters, 
from “Ireland on the Eve of the Famine” to 
“The Famine in Irish Oral Tradition.” Of spe- 
cial interest to Americans might be chapter VI, 
which treats of Irish emigration to the United 
States. Copious notes for each chapter; a selec- 
tive bibliography of manuscript sources, Parlia- 
mentary papers and debates, newspapers and 
periodicals, other contemporary printed sources, 
secondary authorities. An index of names (per- 
sonal and place-names). Illustrations in the 
text and two maps. 

A scholarly work that reads like a novel. 


Fitzpatrick, Benedict. IRELAND AND THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF EUROPE. New York and 
London. Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1927. 

The story of the work accomplished by suc- 
cessive generations of medieval Irishmen in 
establishing Christianity and rebuilding civili- 
zation in Europe on the ruins of the ancient 
world — the period which begins with the 
mission of Columbanus in the sixth century and 
ends with the activity of Marianus Scotus and 
his successors in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies — often called the dark ages. In Ireland 
they were indeed the bright ages! 

The artist who may wish to depict an Irish 
noble or missionary of the period will find inter- 
esting data in appendix A: ‘Physical appear- 
ance of the Irish peregrini.’” An excellent bib- 
liography, a map of Hibernicized medieval 
Europe, an index. 


Fitzpatrick, Rev. Brother 7.D. EDMUND RICE, 
FOUNDER AND FIRST SUPERIOR OF THE 
BROTHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOL 
OF IRELAND (Christian Brothers) Dublin. M.H. 
Gill @ Son, Ltd. 1945. 

The story of a founder’s years of trial and 
error, in an atmosphere of poverty and failure, 
to eventual success. Another biography of 
Edmund Ignatius Rive, published in 1926 by 
Benziger Brothers, lists the establishments of 
the Christian Brothers in that year — Irish 
Province, Australian Province, Indian Prov- 
ince, American Province — and the extra 
Provincial houses in Rome, Gibraltar, South 
Africa, China, and England. 


Flanagan, Thomas. THE IRISH NOVELISTS, 
1800-1850. New York. Columbia University Press 


1959- 

‘A book about books — the novels of Maria 
Edgeworth; Lady Morgan; John Banin (John 
and Michael Banin were Ireland’s first Cath- 
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olic novelists); Gerald Griffin, and William 
Carleton. Flanagan goes to great lengths to 
explain and comment on each novelist and his 
novels, so that the reading of his own book 
should be repeatedly interrupted to read the 
novels themselves. This was a time of great 
interest in the nature of Irish Society and a 
general desire for information about Ireland. 
A lengthy bibliography and an index. 


Fleetwood, John. HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN 
IRELAND, Dublin. The Richview Press. Browne 
and Nolan, Limited. 1951. 

The story of the evolution of schools of medi- 
cine in Ireland. A comprehensive survey that 
ranges from the pre-Christian era through 
medicine and Christianity, the Renaissance 
period, the Royal College of Surgeons, the 
eighteenth century, private medical schools, the 
twentieth century. The last chapter, XXI, 
is aptly titled ““What of the Future?” 

Primarily intended for the layman, this book 
is of interest to the author’s professional col- 
leagues. Many illustrations, a chronological 
table, a bibliography and an index. 


Flower, Robin. THE IRISH TRADITION. Ox- 
ford. At the Clarendon Press. 1947. 

It was to the poets in pre-Christian Ireland 
that the monastic historians of the sixth and 
seventh centuries had recourse for those memo- 
ries of the past which they desired to put on 
record; this was the beginning of the Irish 
tradition. Dr Flower traces the evolution of the 
tradition in six compact chapters, to its end in 
the sixteenth century due to the constant 
devastating wars in Ireland. 


Freeman, T.W. IRELAND —Iis physical, his- 
torical, social and economic geography. New York. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 1950. 

A major work. Part one treats of structure 
and landforms; climate and weather; vegeta- 
tion; historical geography; population, settle- 
ment and society; agriculture; trade and in- 
dustry; communication. Part two refers to the 
regional divisions of Ireland. Copious references 
at the end of each chapter. Ninety-six maps and 
two folders; sixteen illustrations and an index. 


Gallagher, Patrick. PADDY THE COPE. An 
autobiography. Introduction by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. New York. The Devin-Adair Company. 1942. 

This story of the uphill fight to establish a 
cooperative on the remote west-coast of Done- 
gal could be called “operation bootstrap”. 
Paddy Pat Brawn—the author—had a 
rather hard childhood and young manhood 
but seemed to thrive on what would now be 
called adversity. 

The COPE begins in 1906 and naturally en- 
counters opposition from the traders and mer- 
chants but help and encouragement come to 
the organizers from such persons as AE., George 
Russell, Sir Horace Plunkett, Roger Casement, 
Michael Davitt. 

Chapter sixteen, entitled “Finale,” is a good 
review of the whole story, told in fascinating 
and simple style. We have a parallel in Father 
M. M. Coady’s story of the rise of the Nova 
Scotia fishermen from “sharecroppers of the 
sea” to men of independence, at Antigonish. 


Gogarty, Oliver St. John. I FOLLOW SAINT 
PATRICK. New York. Reynal & Hitchcock. 1938. 

The journeys of Saint Patrick as far as they 
are traceable at the present time. This is not so 
much biography as it is a geographical history. 


In spite of the author’s disclaimer concerning 
either scholarship or the knowledge of exegesis, 
chapters IV and V on “Where was Saint 
Patrick born? I arrive at a decision” and “I 
visit three places out of six which are credited 
with being Saint Patrick’s birthplace,” are 
intriguing examples of a kind of scholarship 
that often hits the mark. Other chapters — 
XV, “The Saint contends with the Magi’; 
XXII, “Saint Patrick’s Purgatory” are equally 
fascinating. 

Four maps, nine color illustrations by Bip 
Pares, and index. 


Gougaud, Dom Louis. CHRISTIANITY IN 
CELTIC LANDS. A History of the Churches of the 
Celts, their Origin, their Development, Influence, and 
Mutual Relations. Translated from the author’s MS. 
by Maud Foynt. London. Sheed G@ Ward. 1932. 

To recount thousand years of the historical 
development of the churches of the Celtic 
world — such was the task Dom Gougaud set 
himself. Very interesting chapters on monas- 
ticism and women; on the blossoming of 
churches and monasteries, and on the influence 
and spread of the Irish Church abroad. Two 
chapters have particular interest for us — 
‘Liturgy and Private Devotion and “‘Christian 
Arts.” The copious footnotes of this last chapter 
would keep the scholar-archeologist busy for 
some time. Two maps and an index. 


Gougaud, Dom Louis. GAELIC PIONEERS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. The work and influence of Irish 
monks and saints in continental Europe (Vith and 
XIIth cent.) Translated from the French by Victor 
Collins — with a preface by Father Augustin, 
OS FC. Dublin. M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd. 1923. 

Saint Columban, Saint Gall and all their 
disciples; Saint Fursa and the Perigrini Minores; 
pilgrims and sham pilgrims — all pass in review 
in this fascinating story of Gaelic pioneers of 
Christianity. The second part of this small book 
tells of the place of Irish saints in continental 
religious folklore. Persons not Irish can rejoice 
in the saints specially honored in Belgium, 
France, and in German lands. A bibliography 
and bibliographical notes; an index. 


Graham, Hugh. THE EARLY IRISH MONAS- 
TIC SCHOOLS. A study of Ireland’s contribution 
to early medieval culture. Dublin. The Talbot Press 
Limited. 1923. 

An account of Irish monastic schools which 
flourished prior to 900 a.p. A copious bibliog- 
raphy of sources and secondary authorities. 


Green, Alice Stofford. IRISH NATIONALITY. 
London. Thornton, Butterworth, Limited. 1929. 

In two hundred and fifty pages of this Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge book the 
author treats of the Celts in Ireland — then 
Ireland and Europe, c.100 to c.600 and on 
through various phases of Irish history, up to 
Ireland and the Union, 1800. Of particular 
interest is chapter fourteen, on “Irish Na- 
tionality,’ in which the genius of Daniel 
O’Connell (born 1775) is well defined and 
leads to the Monday of January 16, 1922, 
when the entire machinery of government was 
finally transferred to the leaders of the Irish 
Government. 


Green, Alice Stofford. THE MAKING OF IRE- 
LAND AND ITS UNDOING, 1200-1600. Lon- 
don. Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1909. 

The writing of Irish history has been diffi- 
cult, because the invading people effaced the 


monuments of a society they had determined 
to extirpate. The object of this book is to gather 
together some records of the civilization of 
Ireland before the destruction of the Tudor 
wars. 

Part one treats of “Trade and Industries”; 
part two of “Education and Learning.”” Chap- 
ter ten tells of the ‘Destruction of Irish Learn- 
ing” in the seventeenth century followed by the 
attempt to “civilize the Irish people with the 
new learning! “In this connection chapter 
twelve, on “Foreign Education,” is of particu- 
lar interest: it tells of the presence of Irish 
scholars at European universities and of those 
who held high positions in the universities and 
colleges at Salamanca, Lisbon, Louvain, 
Prague, Rome, and Paris. An index. 


Gwynn, Rev. Aubrey, SF. THE MEDIEVAL 
PROVINCE OF ARMAGH. Dundalk, W. 
Tempest. Dundalgan Press. 1946. 

The story of diocesan life in the northern 
province of Armagh during the late medieval 
period. The organization of the Irish Church 
throughout the middle ages can only be under- 
stood if we remember that the Anglo-Norman 
invasion of the late twelfth century brought a 
most promising movement of native Irish re- 
form to an abrupt close. Chapter four, titled 
“The Years of Confusion,” deals with the 
Tudor dynasty in England and the breach 
between Henry VIII and the Papacy. A 
bibliography and an index. 


Gwynn, Stephen. THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
London. Macmillan & Co., Limited. Dublin. Talbot 
Press. 1924. 

An absorbing history of Ireland, from leg- 
endary times to the birth of the Irish Free State 
in 1922. Probably the best short book available. 


Hammond, 7. L. GLADSTONE AND THE 
IRISH NATION. London. New York. Toronto. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1938. 

The story of Gladstone’s battle against two of 
the deepest instincts in British politics: “One, 
the belief that the English social system was 
suitable to Ireland; the other that Ireland 
could remain what she was when the Union 
had been made, a country governed by Eng- 
land through the agency of the Protestant 
ascendancy, without danger to the Empire or 
unhappiness to herself. Those were the fixed 
ideas of most politicians down to 1868.” (vii) 
An index and eight illustrations. 


Hanly, Joseph. IRELAND CALLING; a plan for 
the Political, Cultural, and Economic Recovery of 
Ireland, based on Christian Social Principles, on 
Fundamental National Unity, on the complete inde- 
pendence of Ireland, and on Justice to all men. 
Dublin. The Parkside Press, Limited. 1958. 


Hanson, W. G. THE EARLY MONASTIC 
SCHOOLS OF IRELAND. Their missionaries, 
saints, and scholars. Cambridge. W. Heffer and 
Sons, Limited, 1927. 

The Count of Montalembert, in his ““Monks 
of the West from Saint Benedict to Saint 
Bernard,” has noted that in the sixth and 
seventh centuries Ireland was regarded by all 
Christian Europe as the principal center of 
knowledge and piety. In these four lectures, 
Hanson treats of “‘The Schools;? “Saint Co- 
lumba and his Contemporaries;” “Irish schol- 
ars of the eight and ninth centuries; “John 
Scotus Erigena.” An appendix, a note on the 
alleged autographs of Erigena, and an index. 
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Hartley, Dorothy. IRISH HOLIDAY. Dublin. 
Browne and Nolan, Ltd. 1938. 

The author follows that least historically 
accurate chronicler of the twelfth century, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, and off she goes on a 
happy holiday. The best thing to do, then, is to 
read Dorothy Hartley’s lively story, then read 
Giraldus’s Topography of Ireland (noted in this 
bibliography), or vice versa. 

The quotation which precedes the author’s 
preface (from Giraldus) will put you in the 
proper mood for a pleasant journey. 

“With the help of God I will insert nothing 
the truth of which I have not elicited with the 
greatest diligence, either from my own firm 
belief, or the authentic testimony of most trust- 
worthy men, who have lived in the districts of 
which I write. .. . 

“Tet me not, however, be involved... . 
What I have witnessed with my own eyes, that 
I assert firmly and without hesitation. But 
what has only reached my ear through others, 
that I am slower to believe, and that I do not 
affirm but only relate... .” 

All of which leaves us in a state of delightful 
uncertainty 

Forty pages of illustrations. Appendix one is 
the author’s note on her guide, Giraldus 
Cambrencis (Gerald of Wales); appendix two 
consists of notes on the camp meals of the 
author and her companion. An index. 


Healy, John. (Archbishop of Tuam) INSULA 
SANCTORUM ET DOCTORUM or Ireland’s 
Ancient Schools and Scholars. Fourth edition. Dublin. 
Sealy, Bryers & Walker. New York. Benziger 
Brothers. 1902. 

The author here traces the history of the 
schools and scholars of Celtic Erin, from the 
time of Saint Patrick to the Anglo-Saxon in- 
vasion of Ireland. Chapters III and IV deal 
with Saint Patrick’s life and writing. Parallels 
can always be found in ecclesiastical history 
and the curious reader may want to delve 
further in the activities of missionaries of the 
Africa of our day and those of Saint Patrick’s 
in the fifth century when he burned the idola- 
trous books of Tara and overturned the idols 
in Leitrim. Bishop Healy tells of the Irish 
monastic schools in general; the schools of the 
fifth, sixth and seventh centuries; the Colum- 
ban (Saint Columbanus) schools; Irish scholars 
abroad. The hagiographer will find grist for 
his mill in the sections on Saint Finian of 
Clonard, Saint Brendan of Clonfert, Saint 
Moinenn, Saint Fursey, Saint Ciaran of Clon- 
macnoise, Saint Colombanus, Saint Kevin, 
Saint Laurence O’Toole, Saint Fiacc of Sletty, 
and many others. Part two of chapter XXII 
tells of Celtic art at Clonmacnoise. 

A very full table of contents and an index. A 
map of “Ancient Ireland shewing the Ancient 
Schools and Principal Territorial Divisions 
before the Anglo-Norman Invasion”; a map of 
Clonmacnoise or the Seven Churches and a 
map of the Island of Aran, Galway Bay. 


Hinton, Edward M. IRELAND THROUGH 
TUDOR EYES. Philadelphia. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1935: 

A period of Irish history, from 1568 to 1616, 
when the position of English supremacy in 
Ireland was secure. A rather dismal picture. 


Hoagland, Kathleen Editor. 1000 YEARS OF 
IRISH POETRY. The Gaelic and Anglo-Irish 
Poets from Pagan Times to the Present. New York. 
The Devin-Adair Company. 1953- 


‘‘How many of us realize than an astounding 
number of poets, novelists, and essayists who 
were of Irish birth and education have been 
claimed for English literature, their Irish 
background and sympathies unemphasized.” 
(xxiv) So—we here deal with Irish authors 
and if some are left out of this anthology, the 
compiler escapes censure with this comment: 
‘Even were an angel from heaven to compile 
an anthology of angelic poetry, he would be 
blasted to Hades by some angelic critic” 
(xxvi). 

It is interesting to note that ancient Irish 
Celtic literature is the earliest and most un- 
diluted vernacular literature of Europe except 
for the Greek. The poems printed in this an- 
thology amply illustrate the point. It would be 
tempting to quote from some of these poems: 
for example, Caelius Sedulius’s ‘‘Christ Quiets 
the Tempest” (page 10); or from the ballad 
“Bold Phelim Brady, the Bard of Armagh” 
(page 248); or an old friend “The Wearin’ of 
the Green” (page 300); Patrick O’Kelly’s 
amusing “The Curse of Doneraile” and its 
sequel “Blessings on Doneraile” (page 355)5 
Oscar Wilde’s ‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol” 
(page 565). 

A chronological table of contents; notes on 
the poets, the translators, and the great books; 
an index of poets; an index to first lines, and a 
glossary of Irish words. 


Hubert, Henri. THE GREATNESS AND DE- 
CLINE OF THE CELTS. Translated from the 
French by M. R. Dobie, keeper of manuscripts in the 
National Library of Scotland. London. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Lid., 1934. 

In the foreword we have a hint of the pitfalls 
which can confuse the historian: “The Celts 
are no more a nation than they are a race; they 
are a group of peoples, or, to speak more ac- 
curately, a group of societies.” (In the Rise of 
the Celts — page 33.) 

Within this context, Henri Hubert, director 
of studies at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes and 
assistant keeper at the Musée des Antiquités 
Nationales at Saint-Germain, begins his study 
with the “Celtic Expansion in the La Téne 
Period,” about 500 B.c. and follows with the 
“End of the Celtic World” through the Roman 
conquest of Italy and Spain. Part three deals 
with the “Civilization of the Celts.” In the 
concluding chapter the author alludes to the 
political creations of the Celts and their failure 
everywhere except in Ireland. “The historical 
role of the Celtic peoples, except the Irish, for 
whom the future is opening again, is a thing of 
the past” page 273. 

A copious bibliography and an index; three 
maps. 


Hull, Elanor. PAGAN IRELAND. Dublin. M. H. 
Hill & Son, Lid. 1904. 

The first volume in the Epochs of Irish His- 
tory series. The second volume treats of Early 
Christian Ireland. 


Hyde, Douglas. THE LI TERARY HISTORY 
OF IRELAND, from Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. London. T. Fisher Unwin. 1gor. 

A sentence in the author’s preface gives the 
key to the underlying value of this history: “In 
studying the literature itself, both that of the 
past and that of the present, one of the things 
which has most forcibly struck me is the 
marked absence of the purely personal note, the 
absence of great predominating names, or of 
great predominating works; while just as strik- 


ing is the almost universal diffusion of a tradi- 
tional literary taste and a love of literature in 
the abstract amongst the classes of the native 
Irish.” 


Joyce, Rev. P. J. JOHN HEALY, ARCHBISHOP 
OF TUAM. Dublin. M. H. Gill and Son. Lid. 
193l. 

Missionary, professor of theology at May- 
nooth, bishop, and archbishop. To read the 
biographies of prelates is a liberal education, 
and the life of John Healy is a contribution to 
an understanding of Irish ecclesiastical history 
of the nineteenth century. Chapter VI — 
“Doctor Healy and the Irish University Ques- 
tion” —can be read in connection with the 
account given in the biography of Archbishop 
Walsh, of Dublin. Three photographs of the 
archbishop; an index. 


Kavanagh, Peter. THE STORY OF THE AB- 
BEY THEATRE. From Its Origins in 1899 to the 
Present. New York. The Devin-Adair Company. 
1950. 

In 1899 Yeats laid the foundations for the 
Abbey Theatre, in Dublin. Artistic and poetic 
integrity were everything. The historical note 
on page 7 states clearly the ‘idea’ of the Abbey 
Theatre: “He [Yeats] perceived that Gaelic- 
speaking Ireland rarely read anything, but it 
was always willing to listen — whether it be to 
a political speech or to a sermon. From Yeats’s 
awareness of this fact rose the idea of founding 
a theatre which would be truly representative 
of the real Ireland so ignored by his class. From 
this the Abbey Theatre was born.” 

As Kavanagh’s story unfolds it is evident 
that there never was a dull moment in the 
Abbey and among its public. Indifference, that 
deadly destroyer of art in any medium, had no 
place in Yeats’s life, the Abbey, or its often 
vociferous audiences. 

The Abbey Theatre Company toured the 
United States in 1911-1912, and met with 
the usual denunciations. The difficulties, the 
jealousies, involved in the operation of such a 
theatre are told in a lively manner. Anyone 
planning to establish a theatre will be interested 
and possibly chastened by browsing through 
appendix B, on Articles of Association, and 
appendix C, which deals with government 
subsidy. A very complete index. 


Kelly, Blanche Mary. THE VOICE OF THE 
IRISH. New York. Sheed & Ward. 1952. 

A delightful account of the characteristic 
qualities of Irish literature of the renaissance 
period, following the reformation and through 
the period of the “hedge” schools to our day. 


Kiely, Benedict. POOR SCHOLAR. A study of the 
works and days of William Carleton 1794-1869. 
London. Sheed & Ward. 1948. 

A study of the greatest novelist that Ireland, 
in the nineteenth century, gave to the English 
language. 


Kenney, James F. THE SOURCES FOR THE 
EARLY HISTORY OF IRELAND. An Intro- 
duction and Guide. Volume one, ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL. New York. Columbia University Press. 1929. 

If you are looking for a bibliography of 
source materials on the early history of Ireland; 
the Irish Church in the Celtic period; the 
monastic churches, their founders and tradi- 
tions; the expansion of Irish Christianity (from 
the seventh to the twelfth century); religious 
literature and ecclesiastical culture; the reform 
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movement of the twelfth century; a list of all 
extant Celtic manuscripts — you will surely 
find it in this book. 

An addendum of notes, an index and two 
maps: one an ecclesiastical map of Ireland in 
the early middle ages; the other showing the 
external relations of the Irish Church in the 
early middle ages. 


Krans, Horatio Sheafe. IRISH LIFE IN IRISH 
FICTION. New York. The Columbia University 
Press. 1903. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century the 
nation was divided into two great classes, one 
chiefly a Protestant nobility and gentry, pro- 
fessing the religion of the Established Church, 
the other chiefly a Catholic peasantry. The 
first chapter tells the story. Then we have 
chapters on “The Novelists of the Gentry”? and 
“The Novelists of the Peasantry.” “Types and 
Typical incidents” are treated in chapter four. 
A bibliographical note lists the more important 
stories and novels of Irish life by Irish writers 
whose literary activity began before 1850. An 
index. 


Lecky, William Edward Hartpole. HISTORY OF 
IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Five volumes. Longmans, Green and Co. 
1919. 

In these five volumes Lecky essays the task of 
bringing order out of the mass of documents on 
the history of Ireland from the rebellion of 
1798 through the legislative Union of 1800 and 
the defeat or abandonment of the great meas- 
ures of Catholic conciliation which Pitt had 
intended to be the immediate sequel of the 
Union. 


Lockington, S. F., S.7. THE SOUL OF IRE- 
LAND. With an introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 1920. 

Chesterton’s introduction puts the history of 
Ireland and England’s “share” in it in proper 
and charitable perspective. Father Lockington 
traces the spiritual course held by Ireland 
through the centuries. It is a story told with 
love and understanding. If Molony’s The Riddle 
of the Irish (noted below) disturbs you, read this 
little book. 


Macalister, R. A. S. TARA. A Pagan Sanctuary of 
Ancient Ireland. New York and London. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1931. 

Anyone planning a trip to Ireland will find it 
profitable to read this book on a “spot” you 
can now visit, and will realize its importance, 
even its typographical importance. The air 
photographs alone will greatly help the travel- 
ler to appreciate the one of the most interesting 
sites in all Europe. The six chapters tell of the 
site of Tara; the beginnings; the gods, the 
kings, the assemblies, and the ending of Tara 
with the death of Mael-Shechlainn, — “King 
of Tara” on a small island on Loch Ennell, 
County Westmeath, on Sunday, the 2nd of 
September, 1022, in the seventy-third year of 
his age. 

Try to read this book before you get to 
Ireland. 


Macardle, Dorothy. THE IRISH REPUBLIC. A 
documented chronicle of the Anglo-Irish conflict and 
the partition of Ireland, with a detailed account of the 
period 1916-1923. With a preface by Eamon de 
Valéra. London, Victor Gollancz Ltd. 1937. 
History in the making — with all the docu- 
ments of the period out of which future his- 


torians weave the story of a nation’s struggle 
for independence. 

Biographical notes on twenty-one important 
persons in this struggle for Irish independence; 
appendix I and II give the texts of thirty-six 
statements and documents. A copious bibliog- 
raphy and an index. 


MacDonagh, Donagh and Robinson, Lennox. THE 
OXFORD BOOK OF IRISH VERSE. XVIIth 
century — XXth century. Oxford. At the Clarendon 
Press. 1958. 

Many translations from the Irish, and also 
some of the finest poetry that has been written 
in Ireland during the past thirty years. 


MacDonagh, Michael. DANIEL O?CONNELL, 
and the Story of Catholic Emancipation. Dublin and 
Cork. The Talbot Press Limited. 1929. 

What can be said of this book of three hun- 
dred and eighty pages except “read it?” Illus- 
trations and an index. 


MacManus, Seumas. THE ROCKY ROAD TO 
DUBLIN. New York. The Macmillan Company, 
1938. 

If you read the enthusiastic foreword by 
Irwin Schrewsbury Cobb, of Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, you will surely relish this book, about a 
people, as Cobb puts it: “. . . members of 
perhaps the most picturesque race, tempera- 
mentally speaking and certainly the most un- 
predictable and contradictory, beneath the 
sun.” 

The story is told in the third person, but 
whether as the “child,” the “boy,” the 
“scholar,” or the “master,” Seumas Mac- 
Manus is a delightful and witty companion in 
this account of his life of a mountaineer lad of 
the back country of Donegal, down to the days 
of his success as a writer and a lecturer to the 
“natives” of these United States. 


MacManus, Seumas (assisted by several Irish 
scholars). THE STORY OF THE IRISH RACE. 
A Popular History of Ireland. New York. The Irish 
Publishing Co. 1921. 

Here is a book that surely belongs in this 
bibliography, for the author, in his foreword, 
remarks: “The writer was impelled to the 
compilation of this story of our race by the 
woeful lack of knowledge on the subject which 
he found in the four corners of America. With 
the vast majority of America’s intellectual ones 
he found Ireland’s past as obscure as the past 
of Borneo.” 


MacNeill, Eoin. SAINT PATRICK. APOSTLE 
OF IRELAND. New York. Sheed & Ward, Inc. 
1934- 

In one hundred and twenty-five pages we 
have here a compact story of Saint Patrick 
based on two documents which contain the 
authentic testimony of one man regarding 
matters of his own knowledge and experience; 
one is the document known as the Confession; 
the other, as the Epistle. The legends of the 
saint, as such, are excluded from the plan of 
this book. 


Matthew, David. THE CELTIC PEOPLES 
AND RENAISSANCE EUROPE. A Study of the 
Celtic and Spanish Influences on Elizabethan History. 
London and New York. Sheed & Ward. 1933. 

As Christopher Dawson points out in his 
introduction to this book: “. . . the latter 
Celtic peoples possessed an entirely different 
tradition of culture to that of the other peoples 


of Western Europe. . . . They belonged to an 
older world that had not known the Roman 
legions and the Roman city and the Roman 
land.” In this connection it is important to 
remember that ‘“‘When continental culture was 
at its lowest ebb, Ireland was a great center of 
Christian culture and even of classical studies. 
. . . Strictly speaking, Celtic culture outside 
Wales had no middle ages.” 

From the death of Queen Mary in 1558 
down to the end of the sixteenth century and 
the end of the spiritual unity and the break 
with the old Celtic past, Father Matthew tells 
the story with scholarship, perception, and 
historical integrity. An appendix of documents 
relating to Wales, Scotland, Ireland, England, 
and Spain; notes, a bibliographical note on 
state papers, etc.; an index; eight illustrations 
and four maps. 


Maxwell, Constantia. COUNTRY AND TOWN 
IN IRELAND UNDER THE GEORGES. 
Dundalk. Dundalgan Press. W. Tempest. 1949. 

Tells of the Anglo-Irish gentry, their social 
life, their houses and their activities as land- 
lords in the Ireland of the eighteenth century. 
The chapters on the peasantry and parsons and 
priests are particularly enlightening in view of 
events that were to come. In the introduction 
the author remarks: “Ireland in the eighteenth 
century bears many resemblances to France as 
she existed before the French Revolution.” 
This explains much! There is an amusing foot- 
note on page 131 of the chapter on the peas- 
antry: Wigs were often used to dust tables or chairs, 
polish shoes, or sweep down a flight of stairs. 

Forty-seven illustrations, an exhaustive list 
of authorities, a map, and an index. 


Maxwell, Constantia. DUBLIN UNDER THE 
GEORGES, 1714-1830. Dublin. Hodges Figgis & 
Co., Lid. 1946. 

As if warning the reader the author remarks 
in the preface: “This book is frankly written 
from the standpoint of an admirer of the Age of 
Reason, and in defence of the Anglo-Irish 
gentry who stood for the culture of the eight- 
eenth century in Ireland.” Fair enough! 

Thirty-three illustrations; copious notes for 
each chapter; a map of the city of Dublin in 
1829; a short (!) list of authorities; an index. 


Maxwell, Constantia. THE STRANGERS IN 
IRELAND from the Reign of Elizabeth to the Great 
Famine. London, Jonathan Cape. 1954. 

In three chapters we have Elizabethan 
Ireland, Ireland in the seventeenth century, 
and Ireland in the eighteenth century. The 
strangers in Ireland who form the subject of this 
book are Edmund Spenser, Don Francisco de 
Cuellar (a Spanish captain of the Armada), 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, Fynes Mory- 
son, Sir William Brereton, the Sieur de la 
Boullaye-le-Gouz and M. Jorevin De Roche- 
ford . . . Charles Bianconi, Sir Walter Scott, 
Herman Ludwig Heinrich von  Piickler- 
Muskau, Johan George Kohl, William Make- 
peace Thackeray. A lively collection! 

Copious footnotes for each chapter; a very 
full book list; an index and eight illustrations. 
A map of Ireland in the eighteenth century. 


McDonald, Sister M. Justille. HISTORY OF 
THE IRISH IN WISCONSIN IN THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. A dissertation . . . in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. Washington, D. C. The Catholic 
University of America. 1954. 
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The story of the growth and development of 
these United States is a fascinating one, and 
really very near to our day if we think of the old 
countries of Europe. The heaviest Irish immi- 
gration into Wisconsin was concentrated be- 
tween the years 1850-1860 — a century ago. 

Sister M. Justille McDonald tells the story in 
the inevitable statistical manner of a disserta- 
tion. It would require a nineteenth century 
map of the territory to follow her story closely. 
Six chapters describe the factors influencing 
Irish immigration into Wisconsin, the location 
and occupation of the settlers and finally their 
political involvement. 

There are tables of Irish population by 
townships, a bibliography and an index. 


MeL ysaght, Edward. IRISH LIFE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cork and Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1951. 

An excellent book giving a fascinating ac- 
count of Irish life three centuries ago. There 
are chapters on the food, dress, houses, and 
social life of the people and an appendix of 
contemporary documents. The same author 
had also a fine work on Irish families published 
in Dublin by Hodges & Figgis, in 1954. It 
would be of interest to anyone bearing an Irish 
surname. 


Mercier, Vivian, and Greene, David H. Editor. 
tooo YEARS OF IRISH PROSE. The Literary 
Revival. New York. The Devin-Adair Company. 
1953: 

“The legends represent the imagination of 
the country; they are that kind of history which 
a nation desires to possess. They betray the 
ambition and ideals of the people and, in this 
respect, have a value far beyond the tale of 
actual events and duly recorded deeds, which 
are not more history than a skeleton is a man. 
Nay, too, they have their own reality” (page 
17). This anthology is a witness to the revival 
which began about seventy-five years ago and 
which first brought to light the glories of the 
Celtic past; then a new awareness of the poetry 
and drama implicit in everyday Irish life, the 
revolutionary and post-revolutionary period 
and, finally, sections devoted to humor and 
experimental writing. 

An anthology should appeal to many differ- 
ent types of reader. Personally I found the 
following extremely interesting: “The Neces- 
sity for De-Anglicising Ireland,” by Douglas 
Hyde; “The Aran Islands,” by J. M. Synge; 
“A Letter to Rome,” by George Moore; “The 
Dublin Strike (An Open Letter to the Em- 
ployers),” by AE, (George Russell); ““What is 
our Programme?” by James Connolly; ‘Vil- 
lage without Men,” by Margaret Barrington, 

Biographical notes on the authors. 


Molony, 7. Chartres. THE RIDDLE OF IRE- 
LAND. New York. George Sully & Company. 

The book jacket blurb states that this book 
« . ig an appreciation of the Irish as they 
are in Ireland today, and an attempt to trace 
through the centuries the working of forces 
which have shaped the political and religious 
mind of modern Irishmen.” 


Moran, Patrick Francis Cardinal. THE CATH- 
OLICS OF IRELAND UNDER THE PENAL 
LAWS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN TURY. 
London. Catholic Truth Society. 1899. 

The substance of articles which first appeared 
in the Dublin Review, January 1887, and later in 
the Australasian Catholic Record, published in 
Sydney. 


Moran, Patrick Francis Cardinal. HISTORICAL 
SKETCH OF THE PERSECUTION SUF- 
FERED BY THE CATHOLICS OF IRELAND 
under the rule of Cromwell and the Puritans. Dublin. 
M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd. date? 

The record of those who suffered for their 
faith. The history of Ireland is quite unintel- 
ligible unless we keep before us the history of 
the past. In this book by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, Australia, we have the story 
told in detail. The index is revealing. Part one 
is divided into eleven chapters, each devoted 
to one city or one county: Dublin, Cashel, 
Cork, Drogheda, Wexford, Kilkenny, Clonmel, 
Waterford, Limerick, Galway. Part two deals 
with penal laws, the edict against the clergy, 
Puritan colonists, the Irish exported as slaves, 
etc. Part three gives details of individual 
instances of persecution and ends with the 
Act of Settlement, goth of November, 1660. 


Mould, D.D.C. Pochin. IRELAND OF THE 
SAINTS. London. B.T. Batsford Ltd. 1953. 

An outline of Celtic saints and the Celtic 
Church in Ireland. The impact of Christianity, 
Saint Patrick, Saint Brigit, Saints Columcille 
and Columbanus, Saint Brendan, the monastic 
idea and the monastic schools — all are woven 
into a fascinating pattern of fact and legend. 
Two chapters on the architecture of the Celtic 
Church and Celtic art compress much informa- 
tion in twenty-four pages. 


Mould, Daphne D. D. Pochin. THE CELTIC 
SAINTS. Our Heritage. Dublin. Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Ltd. 1956. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 1956. 

In the first chapter, on ““The Celtic Saints,” 
the author sets the tone of her thesis — the op- 
position of the sanctity of the Celtic saints to 
the commercial technology of the present. But 
she also carefully notes that these stalwart 
saints were people like us, and that in their 
lives can be found many a parallel to ours 
today. A comforting thought! 

While we meet many of the well-known 
saints — Columbanus, Columcille, Patrick, 
Brigit, Brendan — the thirteen chapters are 
really a series of sermons into which the lives 
of these personages are woven. In a sense, we 
have here spiritual essays which constantly 
draw us back to fundamental verities. For 
our immediate purpose chapter 8, “The Shape 
of History,” gives valuable data on Irish high 
crosses. And this opening paragraph to the 
author’s conclusion states our problem in all its 
acuity: “So then, looking back to the Celtic 
saints, and trying to piece together their out- 
look on life, there is an impression of integra- 
tion, of men and women who saw unity and 
meaning in the diversity of the world, just as 
the strands of the interwoven patterns of Celtic 
art threaded in and out. The Celtic artist 
had the feel of the completed design, he 
knew where each strand reappeared and 
knotted in with the next; for us today that sense 
of pattern and design seems lost, we turn from 
one thing to the next without a sense of their 
relationship one to the other.” 

An appendix on the antiphonary of Bangor 
and on several hymns; a short bibliography 
and an index. 


Murphy, Gerard (retold by). TALES FROM 
IRELAND. Dublin. Browne and Nolan, Limited. 
The Richview Press. 1947. 

Twenty of the kind of stories told by farmers, 
farm-laborers, and fishermen to while away 
the long evenings at the fireside or in boats. 
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The author warns that small changes have 
been made here and there, and serious students 
of such matters can find more data from the 
Irish Folklore Commission’s archives in Dublin. 
However, as they are here told, these stories are 
delightful. Illustrations by Séamus Mac Neill. 


O’Brien, Conor Cruise, Editor. THE SHAPING 
OF MODERN IRELAND. London, Routledge 
& Kegan Paul. 1960. 

The fifteen essays in this book were originally 
a series of Thomas Davis lectures broadcast 
by Radio Eireann in 1955-56, and deal with 
the period of Irish history immediately before 
the first world war. Most of the chapters deal 
with politics and those involved in them. Of 
particular interest to our readers might be 
the chapter on “‘Archbishop Welsh, of Dublin,” 
by Sir Shane Leslie; and another on “The 
Young Yeats,’ by Donald Davis, which 
gives insights into cultural life in Ireland in 
the twentieth century. An index. 


O’Conor, Norreys Fephson. CHANGING IRE- 
LAND. Literary backgrounds of the Irish Free 
State. 1889-1922. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Club. 1924. 

Eleven essays which range from “One 
Reason for the Irish Problem”’ to ““A Dramatist 
of Changing Ireland” (Lennox Robinson) and 
twelve book reviews make up this very informa- 
tive survey. 


O’Connor, Frank. Edited by. A BOOK OF 
IRELAND. London and Glasgow. Collins. 1959. 

One in the series — A Book of England; A 
Book of Scotland; A Book of Wales. A delight- 
ful anthology in which Frank O’Connor has 
divided the contributions as to place; history; 
pastoral and town life; people, great and small; 
humor, romance and sentiment; customs and 
beliefs; poems, song and ballads; religion and 
philosophy. Fifty-two photographs and an 
index. 


O’Connor, Frank. Translator. KINGS, LORDS, 
AND COMMONS. An anthology from the Irish. 
New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 1959. 

Saints and soldiers (A.D. 600-A.D. 1200); 
Lords and Scholars (A.D. 1200-A.D. 1700); 
Peasants and Dreamers (A.D. 1600-A.D. 
1800) all find a place in this fascinating 
anthology compiled from privately printed 
small books, now unavailable — Lords and 
Commons, The Wild Bird’s Nest and The Mid- 
night Court. The numerous introductory notes 
are welcome. 

A sample, page 16, titled Scholars: 

Strange is it not if scholars yell 

In torment on the hob of hell 

While louts who never learned their letter 

Are perched in Heaven above their better? 


O’Donovan, John. ANNALS OF THE KING- 
DOM OF IRELAND by the Four Masters, from 
the Earliest period to the year 1616. Second edition. 
Dublin. Hodges, Smith and Co. 1856. 

These seven volumes should keep a scholar 
busy for many days. Volume seven consists 
entirely of four hundred pages of index (index 
Locorum and index Nominum). Now go on from 
there: 


O’Faolain, Sean. THE IRISH. A Character Study. 
New York. The Devin-Adair Company. 1956. 

A vigorous excursion into the fields of reli- 
gion and political history, economic and artistic 
development, mythology, literature and social 
structure. The story is divided into three 
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parts: The Roots (The Great Gods Die; The 
Poets’ Picture and the Social Reality): The 
Trunk (Asceticism and Classicism, The Norman 
Gift, The Religious Strain); The Five Branches 
(The New Peasantry, the Anglo-Irish, The 
Rebels, The Priests, The Writers). 


O’Hanlon, the Reverend John. LIVES OF THE 
IRISH SAINTS. Dublin. James Duffy and Sons. 

There are eleven volumes and it seems that 
the work was intended to be an Irish version of 
the Bollandists productions. It rarely reaches 
anything like that standard but makes interest- 
ing reading. The saints are treated in chronolog- 
ical order according to their feast days. Contains 
a great deal of pious legend. 


O’Kelly, 7.7. IRELAND’S SPIRITUAL EM- 
PIRE, SAINT PATRICK AS A WORLD 
FIGURE. Dublin. M.H. Gill and Sons, Ltd. 1952. 

A source book for anyone wishing to follow 
Ireland’s spiritual links throughout the world 
in the past century — France, Italy, Germany, 
the Low Countries, Spain, Portugal, the West 
Indies, Canada, the United States, Australia 
and New Zealand, Africa, India and the Far 
East, the Philippines, China, Burma, Japan, 
Korea. A very full index. 


O Lochlainn, Colm. IRISH STREET BALLADS. 
New York. A Corinth Book distributed by Citadel 
Press. 1960. 

These ballads, collected and annotated by 
Colm O Lochlainn and adorned with wood- 
cuts from the original broadsheets, and with an 
appreciation by Frank O’Connor, date from 
1690 to 1920. Colm O Lochlainn says he has 
sung them all and that they are here set in 
keys to suit the average voice. But he warns 
that the singer should approach them with 
patience and sympathy, and should resist 
the temptation to burlesque. If you have 
sympathy and understanding all will be well. 


O’Rahilly, Thomas F. EARLY IRISH HISTORY 
AND MYTHOLOGY. Dublin. The Institute 
for Advanced Studies. 1946. 

In the main this is the history of Ireland 
previous to the official introduction of Chris- 
tianity in A.D. 431. About one-fifth of the book 
is devoted to mythology, by which is meant the 
religious beliefs of pre-Christian Ireland. 


OReilly, the Right Rev. Bernard. JOHN Mac- 
HALE, ARCHBISHOP OF TUAM. His Life, 
times, and correspondence. Two volumes. New York 
and Cincinnati. Fr. Pustet G Co. 1890. 

In two large volumes the life and times of 
John MacHale, archbishop, of Tuam, are very 
fully treated. As he lived for nearly a full 
century (1791-1881) much of the history of the 
shaping of modern Ireland goes into O’Reilly’s 
work. MacHale was an intrepid champion 
of the Irish Catholic cause; as such indeed he 
has had few equals. He is still remembered 
in Ireland as “‘the old lion of the West”. 
The story of his many disputes with the 
government and with all who dared cross him 
makes great reading. The work is most reward- 
ing for anyone with an interest in nineteenth 
century Ireland, 


The OXFORD BOOK OF IRISH VERSE — 
XVIIth century — XXth century. Chosen by Donagh 
MacDonagh and Lennox Robinson. Oxford. At the 
Clarendon Press. 1958. 

In the introduction Donagh MacDonagh 
points out that “To understand why Irish 


poetry in English is a relatively novel art it is 
only necessary to know that English as the 
vernacular language of the country is little 
more than three centuries old, that the 
imaginative thought of the people and their 
poets was in Irish, and that the only English 
known by the majority was the minimum 
necessary to understand an order.”” 

This anthology begins with Luke Wadding’s 
(1588-1657) Christmas Day is Come and ends 
with Thomas Kinsella’s (1927- ) Pause 
en Route. 


Potter, George. TO THE GOLDEN DOOR. 
The Story of the Irish in Ireland and America. 
Boston-Toronto. Little, Brown and Company. 1960. 

This book is a “‘must” for anyone interested 
in background material concerning the history 
of the Irish in the United States. Part one ts 
the background and well explained in one 
hundred and nine packed pages. The Crom- 
wellian oppression, chapter 15, and ‘“‘Old 
Hands at Politics’? (page 67) explain much of the 
early Irish US history. Part two tells the story 
of Irish emigration to the United States and 
part three makes clear what later happened 
to the Irish. In the light of present day condi- 
tions it is disturbing to be told that ‘““Not one 
Roman Catholic bishop in pre-Civil War days 
proclaimed for Abolitionism. The Catholic 
viewpoint, as elucidated by England (the 
Bishop of Charleston), was that slavery was a 
natural calamity, like sickness, war, or poverty, 
the consequence of original sin” (page 384). 

Unfortunately, due to the author’s death, 
this study ends just before the Civil War. The 
whole story is told clearly, in a charitable and 
broad pattern, free from bias and prejudice. An 
excellent introduction to the coming of the 
Irish in the United States, their background, 
their difficulties, their triumphs. 


Praeger, Robert Lloyd. THE WAY THAT I 
WENT. An Irishman in Ireland. Dublin. Hodges, 
Figgis & Co., London. Methuen and Co. Lid., 
1937- 

A delightful book and one that should be 
read by anyone planning an extended tour in 
Ireland — to be read before leaving or perhaps 
during a leisurely journey. 

In fourteen chapters Praeger takes his reader 
along delightful byways of Irish history — 
Saint Patrick Country (Lecale, Saul, Raholp); 
Saint Patrick and the Snakes (that were never 
there!); Tara of the Kings; The Shamrock in 
Literature; and many other fascinating stories 
are woven in this account of an Irishman in 
Ireland. 

Thirty-eight plates, twelve pen and ink 
drawings in the text, an index and a map. 


Raftery, Joseph. PREHISTORIC IRELAND, 
London. Toronto. Sydney. B. T. Batsford Ltd. 1951. 

A popular presentation of the Irish prehis- 
toric past from earliest times to the coming of 
Christianity in the fifth century. Sixteen 
plates, two hundred and sixty-seven illustra- 
tions in the text (halftones and pen and ink); 
an index. 


Ryan, Rev. John, S. J. IRISH MONASTICISM. 
ORIGINS AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT. 
London. New York. Toronto. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1931. 

The kind of book that delights the learned 
and is the despair of the amateur—heavy with 
scholarship, pregnant with footnotes. It is 
divided into three broad sections: Progress 


towards monasticism and the spread of monas- 
ticism throughout the Christian world; the 
introduction of monasticism into Ireland; Irish 
monastic life, A.D. 560-660. Indices of places, 
persons and subject matter. 


Schrier, Arnold. IRELAND AND THE AMER- 
ICAN EMIGRATION, 1850-1900. Minneapolis. 
University of Minnesota Press. 1958. 

A well written book giving many details Jo 
the causes and effects of the great Irish migra- 
tion to the New World in the latter half of the 
last century. 


Shaughnessy, Gerald, SM. HAS THE EMI- 
GRANT KEPT THE FAITH? A study of 
Immigration and Catholic growth in the United 
States, 1700-1920. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 1925. 

The year 1820 is taken as the starting 
point for this study, since official American 
immigration statistics do not go back beyond 
that date. 

Largely through a sensible use of statistics, 
Shaughnessy treats of the growth of the 
Church through its sources and causes. In 
chapter XIII he answers his question in the 
affirmative, and his argumentation runs 
through the following chapter, in which Bishop 
Ireland’s strictures are analyzed in the light 
of data known to us today and in the light of 
conditions existing in Bishop Ireland’s times. 
A list of statistical tables; a bibliography and 
an appendix. 


Sheed, F. F. Editor. THE IRISH WAY. London. 
Sheed & Ward. 1932. 

In planning this book the author simply 
aimed at portraits ‘fof good Catholics, who 
were Irish and from whom, therefore, some- 
thing might be learned of Irish Catholicity,” 
and the writers were to be of Irish blood. The 
list, of course, begins with a portrait of Saint 
Patrick, by Alice Curtayne, and ends with the 
portrait of Matt Talbot, by F. J. Sheed. 


Sheridan, F. D. IRELAND IN COLOUR. 
London. B. T. Batsford Ltd. 1960. 

With a delightful introduction by John D. 
Sheridan and color photographs by Kenneth 
Scowen, each with a short but informative 
caption, this book (seventy-one pages) is a 
first-rate introduction to Ireland. 


Sjoestedt, Marie-Louise. GODS AND HEROES 
OF THE CELTS. Translated by Myles Dillon. 
London. Methuen & Co., Ltd. 1949. 

A book for scholars—an outline of the 
Celtic attitude towards mythology. The painter 
might find a Picasso-vein of information in the 
description of Ca Chulainn (page 34) or of 
King Conaire (page 35). A bibliography and 
an index. 


Tansill, Charles C. AMERICA AND THE 
FIGHT FOR IRISH FREEDOM, 1866-1922. 
New York. Devin-Adair. 1957. 

The title explains itself. The relations of 
some of the chief Irish freedom fighters with 
America and Americans are dealt with. There 


are some good items about De Valera, Case- 
ment and Parnell. 


Tindall, William York. THE JOYCE COUN- 
TRY. The Pennsylvania State University Press. 
1960. 

One hundred and sixty-two photographs 
which illustrate the Dublin of James Joyce, 
as seen through his books — Dubliners, Ulysses, 
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Finnegan’s Wake. An intimate and charming 
way to give visual joy to a fan of any writer’s 
serious work — the more so when the writer 
is Joyce and the place is Dublin. The captions 
enliven the picture; they include allusions to 
specific works of Joyce and (a detail which will 
be appreciated by any interested reader) 
Tindall gives the page on which his quotations 
can be found. 


Ussher, Arland. THE FACE & MIND OF IRE- 
LAND. New York. The Devin-Adair Company. 
1950. 

The publisher claims that this book is at 
once affectionate and critical, witty, entertain- 
ing and profound. Indeed it is. 

It is divided into two parts —” The Retro- 
spect” and “The Aspect,”’ with an addenda on 
“The Contemporary Thought of Ireland.” 


Waldron. IRELAND. An Historical Review. 
Dublin. James Duffy and Co. Limited. 1958. 

In these one hundred and sixty pages 
Waldron compresses the history of Ireland 
from the pre-Christian times down to the 
admission of Ireland to the United Nations 
Organization in 1955. Once we leave the pre- 
Christian era and the Norse invasion in 
A.D. 831, this historical review becomes a 
political tract in which the vicissitudes of the 
nation are told with a vigor which continually 
highlights the repressive measures of protes- 
tant “perfide Albion.” This story is so compact 
that, if read at one sitting, the result can be 
bewilderment of the kind that can only be 
ended through further investigation. 


Wall, Maureen. THE PENAL LAWS, 1691- 
1760. Church and State from the Treaty of Limerick 
to the Accession of George 111. Dublin Historical 
Association. 

The first of a new series of pamphlets to be 
produced by the Dublin Historical Association 
on different aspects of Irish history. Miss Wall 
gives a fascinating picture of the Irish Catholi- 
cism of that time, still desperately handicapped 
by poverty and difficulties of education but 
steadily growing in strength. 


Walsh, Reverend Paul, Editor. SAINT PA TRICK, 
A.D. 432-1932. A fifteenth centenary memorial 
book. Dublin. Catholic Truth Society of Ireland. 

Particularly useful for these five articles. 
“The Historical Saint Patrick,’ by Professor 
Eoin MacNeil; ‘Constitution of the Trish 
Church,” by Rev. John Ryan, SJ; ‘Ancient 
Irish Discipline and Beliefs,” by the Reverend 
Paul Walsh, C.C.; “The Irish Church in 
XIIth century,” by the Reverend Mises Eas 
MacInerney, OP; “Apostolic Succession in 
Ireland. Our Bishops — The True Successors,” 
by the Reverend Myles V. Ronan, C.C. 


Walsh, Patrick F. WILLIAM j. WALSH — 
Archbishop of Dublin. London. New York. Toronto. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1928. 

Created archbishop of Dublin in 1885, 
William J. Walsh’s episcopal life and his 
previous tenure of office as president of Saint 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth, spans the decades 
of strife and controversy in Ireland. This 
biography is an exposition of the trials of a 
prelate, and these trials become all the more 
vivid because the author quotes liberally from 
letters and documents that circulated between 
other Irish bishops and the Roman prelates. 

Curious readers can complete certain phases 
of Archbishop Walsh’s life by consulting chap- 


ter XIII, “Ireland”; chapter XX “Ireland 
again”; chapter XXI ‘“‘Persico and Parnell’ 
in Shane Leslie’s Life of Henry Edward Manning. 
Chapter XI on “The Catholic University in 
Ireland (1851-1854) in Wilfrid Ward’s The 


Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman is also 
germane to the subject. 


Wittke, Carl. THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 
Baton Rouge. Louisiana State University Press. 
1956. 

“The so-called Irish temperament is a mix- 
ture of flaming ego, hot temper, stubbornness, 
great personal charm and warmth, and a wit 
that shines through adversity. An irrepressible 
buoyancy, a vivacious spirit, a kindliness and 
tolerance for the frailties of men, and a feeling 
that ‘it is time enough to bid the devil good 
morning when you meet him’ — are character 
traits which Americans have associated for 
more than a century” (page 183). Who could 
possibly object to such a sympathetic character- 
ization? 

From the great migrations of the 1830s and 
1840s down to the 1920s and DeValera’s 
travels in the United States and President 
Wilson’s fight for the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, the author gives the story of the 
Irish in all its phases: city pioneers, militia, 
firemen and policemen; as farmers (the number 
who took up farming as a means of livelihood 
remained low, probably in the neighborhood 
of ten per cent); the Irish and the Catholic 
Church; politics; the Irish and the negro — and 
the Civil War; Irish-American journalism; the 
labor movement; business and the professions; 
in song and story; the stage Irishman; World 
War 1, and finally, the State of Eire — all pass 
in review in Wittke’s lively prose. Chapter 
fourteen, on the Finian Fiasco, is a deadly 
parallel to the Cuban fiasco of April 1961. 

Short sketches of Irish prelates, clergy, 
politicians, patriots of all hues, weave in and 
out of the general patters of The Irish in America. 


Woulfe, Reverend Patrick. IRISH NAMES AND 
SURNAMES. Collected and edited with explana- 
tory and historical notes. Dublin, M.H. Gill & Son, 
Lid. 1923. 

If you have been puzzled by the Trish spelling 
of proper names and their English equivalent 
this is the book for you. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Duft, Johannes and Meyer, Peter. THE IRISH 
MINIATURES IN THE ABBEY LIBRARY 
OF ST. GALL. Olten, Berne and Lausanne. Urs 
Graf-Verlag, 1954. (Distributed in the United 
States by Philip C. Duschnes, New York City. 

Dr Duft writes of the relations between Ire- 
land and Saint Gall, with regard to the history 
of the abbey and the Irish manuscripts of the 
abbey library of Saint Gall. Peter Meyer treats 
of The Irish miniatures in the abbey library of 
Saint Gall. This section is profusely illustrated 
with pen and ink drawings by the authors. 
Forty-three superb reproductions, nineteen in 
color. 


Evangeliorum QUATTUOR CODEX LINDIS- 
FARNENSIS. Musei Britannici Codex COT- 
TONIANUS NERO DIV PERMISSIONE 
MUSEI BRITANNICI TOTIUS CODICIS 
SIMILITUDO EXPRESSA. T. D. Kendtick: 
T. J. Brown; R.L.S. Bruce-Mitford; H. Roosen- 
Runge; A.S.C. Ross. E. C. Stanley; A.E.A. Warner 


(Sole distribution in the United States by Philip C. 
Duschnes. New York) 

A magnificent facsimile reproduction of this 
codex. 


Robinson, The Reverend Stanford. CELTIC ILLU- 
MINATIVE ART in the Gospel Books of Durrow, 
Lindisfarne and Kells. Dublin. Hodges, Figgis @ 
Co., Limited. 1908. 

Fifty-one pages of reproductions — six in 
color. With short introductory texts. 


THE BOOK OF DURROW. 

A facsimile edition will soon be published by 
Allen Figgis & Co., Ltd. 6 Dawson Street, 
Dublin, in conjunction with Messrs Urs Graf- 
Verlag of Switzerland. This is the oldest and 
in many ways the most important of which 
those of Kells and Lindisfarne have already 
appeared in facsimile. 


Sullivan, Sir Edward. Described by. THE BOOK 
OF KELLS. London and New York. The Studio 
Publications. 1955. 

An excellent introduction by J. H. Holden 
to this great illuminated manuscript, with 
twenty-four color reproductions from the 
original pages. The description of each plate, 
by Sir Edward Sullivan, the historical back- 
ground of the manuscript, the date, the orna- 
mentation, the calligraphy, help the reader to 
appreciate the beauty of this great example of 
Trish art. 


THE BOOK OF KELLS. 

When in Dublin the tourist can only see one 
page at a time of this marvelous manuscript. 
It has a place of honor in the Library at 
Trinity College. Many who have seen one 
page wish to see it all, and so do many who 
may never visit Dublin. Now we have a repro- 
duction — the editio princeps. In size, as in 
position of the parts, the reproduction matches 
the original — pagination, lineatim, verbatim; 
and the finest pages are in color. 

Volume one — reproductions of folios 1-182; 
volume two — folios 182-339; volume three 
is an introduction. It gives the history of the 
manuscript, its design and _ structure, the 
measurements and materials, the preliminaries, 
text, and script, marginalia and the Irish 
charters, notes on the art and ornament, 
the composition of the ornament, list of 
animals, and twelve plates of initials, animals. 

These three volumes can be seen in eighty- 
six libraries in the United States. See list on in- 
side back cover. 


MAPS 


MAP OF MONASTIC IRELAND. Published by 
the Ordnance Survey, Phoenix Park, Dublin. Seven 
shillings and sixpence. 

This excellent map indicates the geographic 
distribution and the character of thes religiou 
houses from the time of Saint Patrick, in the 
fifth century, to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A short text and a map index. A must for 
anyone planning a month’s holiday in Ireland. 


MUSIC 


Bunting, Edward. THE ANCIENT MUSIC OF 
IRELAND. Arranged for the Piano Forte. Dublin. 
Hodges and Smith. 1840. 

Deals with the characteristics of Irish 
melody, the method of playing, the musical 
vocabulary of the old Irish harpers; the 
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antiquity of the harp and bagpipe in Ireland; 
the various efforts to revive the Irish harp, etc. 
In this last chapter, in a letter to Edward 
Bunting, a J. M’Donnell alludes to an Irish 
harper as “a perfectly safe companion, a man 
of veracity, integrity, not at all addicted to 
boasting or pretending to anything extraor- 
dinary.” Well! 

Three fine illustrations of an ancient Irish 
harp now in Trinity College, Dublin. Many 
Irish melodies adapted to the piano forte. 


Fleischmann, Aloys. Editor. MUSIC IN IRE- 
LAND. A symposium. Foreword by Sir Arnold Bax. 
Cork University Press. Oxford. B. H. Blackwell, 
Lid. 1952. 

The purpose of this book is to provide a 
documentary account of present-day condi- 
tions in regard to music in Ireland. Articles on 
music in the universities, in the secondary 
schools, in the primary schools; the organiza- 
tion of music in the schools, a list of professional 
organizations, a register of cathedral organists, 
of the principal orchestras, choirs or choral 
societies; music in the broadcasting service, 
etc. In other words, a text book — with illus- 
trations, a bibliography, and an index. 


O’Sullivan, Donal. Compiler and editor. SONGS 
OF THE IRISH. An Anthology of Irish Folk 
Music and Poetry with English Verse Translations. 
Dublin. Browne and Nolan Limited. 1960. 

Lullabies, children’s songs, the sorrows and 
joys of love, laments, religious songs, drinking 
songs, patriotic and historical songs, humorous 
songs — they are all here. All are provided 
with an English verse translation in the original 
metre, the Irish and English verses being 
printed in parallel columns underneath the 
music. 

There is a general introduction, then each 
section is provided with its own prefatory note 
of a general nature. An index of Irish titles, a 
combined index of English titles and a list of 
sources. An index of first lines — Irish; and index 
of first lines — English; an index of poets; and 
index of translators. 


PUBLICATIONS 


ARCHIVIUM HIBERNICUM. Maynooth. Saint 
Patrick’s College for the Catholic Record Society. 
Annually $4.00 approximately. 

Contains Irish historical documents of major 
importance. These are edited by experts and 
commented on by the most dependable Irish 
historians. Twenty-two issues have already 
been published. 


COLLECTANEA HIBERNICA. Dublin. M. H. 
Gill and Son. (Three numbers since 1956) $3.50. 

Collections of documents relating to Irish 
ecclesiastical history, edited by leading histo- 
rians, reliable commentary. Many more issues 
planned. 


DOCTRINE AND LIFE. A monthly, edited by 
the Irish Dominican Fathers. Dublin, Saint Saviour’s. 
$3.00 in the US. 

A magazine which attempts to apply the 
teaching of Christ to the lives of Christians. 
Its emphasis is rather concentrated on the 
spiritual life, but not in a restricted sense. 
During 1961, Doctrine and Life will publish 
articles on the cinema and the Christian values 
of the modern novel, on technology and the 
Christian life. But, all through, the emphasis 
is on the fundamentals of the Christian life: 


the Church, the liturgy, the Bible, the sacra- 
mental life, the virtues. The editor has recently 
begun to enlist the help of Irish artists, several 
of whom have been invited to prepare drawings 
on themes being treated in the publication. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. Lon- 
don and Cambridge. Ten volumes. 

Edited by D. C. Douglas these volumes deal 
mainly with English history but there are some 
important documents of Irish interest included. 
The series will be continued. For anyone 
needing source material for Irish history 
prior to 1690 the series of Calendars of State 
Papers, published in London, is indispensable. 


IRISH CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, 1961. Dub- 
lin. James Duffy and Co., Ltd. 

This directory provides information not 
readily available elsewhere — statistics on 
education, names of members of the Ozreachtas, 
the diplomatic corps, the colleges of the Na- 
tional University of Ireland; a full index of 
convents in Ireland, as well as valuable eccle- 
siastical statistics. The diary of events gives 
good coverage to Church events in Ireland and 
the developments of Irish missionary territories 
abroad. 


IRISH HISTORICAL STUDIES. The joint 
Journal of the Irish Historical Society and the 
Ulster Society for Irish Historical Studies. Bi- 
annual. 

Founded in 1938 this publication is devoted 
to the needs and cooperation between the 
teacher and the historian. In the first issue the 
editors stated: ‘‘We have set before ourselves 
two main tasks, the one constructive, the other 
instrumental. Under the first head are to be 
articles embodying the results of original 
research, and articles on the re-evaluation and 
re-interpretation, in the light of new facts of 
accepted views on particular topics.” Bibliog- 
raphies and book reviews. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND. Dublin. 63 
Merrion Square. 

Only those who have a special interest in 
local antiquities will find the perusal of this 
journal (as well as the NORTH MUNSTER 
ANTIQUARIAN JOURNAL, issued by the 
Thomond Archaeological Society, formerly the 
North Munster Archaeological Society) really 
rewarding, though on occasion there are 
articles of general interest. To these two 
journals may be added the journals published 
by societies in Galway, Kilkenny, Donegal, 
Clogher, Cavan (Breffai) and Armaigh (Arc 
Mhaca). 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE IRISH CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL COMMITTEE. Dublin. M. H. 
Gill and Son. Annually. 25 cents approximately. 

First produced in 1955 these tiny volumes 
are real treasures of Irish ecclesiastical history. 
The articles are very short, but all are written 
by experts who have a deep appreciation of the 
place played by the Church in Ireland’s 
history. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL IRISH 
ACADEMY. Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co., Ltd. 

Notes of interest on many subjects, written 
by recognized experts, published annually, 
with occasional special issues. The earlier 
numbers are very imposing and some have 
excellent illustrations. 


THE CAPUCHIN ANNUAL. Dublin. Church 
street. 25 shillings. 

The 1961 issue represents the twenty-eighth 
year of publication. The editors roam far and 
wide and come with choice material. For ex- 
ample, in this 1961 number we find ‘“The Ecu- 
menical Council and the Ecumenical move- 
ment,” “Three Irish priests in Oklahoma,” etc. 
Profuse illustrations, many of them in color. 
Throughout the advertising pages the editors 
include short biographies (with photographs) 
of well-known Irish writers, professors, artists, 
doctors. The Capuchin Annual would make an 
ideal Christmas gift. 


THE FURROW. Maynooth. Saint Patrick’s Col- 
lege. $4.50. 

Stimulating articles of Catholic interest every 
month. Notes on films, the theatre, television, 
book reviews, documents and items of pastoral 
interest. The 1961 issues have a series on “The 
Son of Man” by leading theologians. There is 
also a quarterly supplement on sacred art. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 
Monthly, Dublin. Browne & Nolan, Limited. $7.00 
US. 

Contains articles of interest to the clergy 
and educated Catholic laity. Translations of 
important papal pronouncements are regularly 
included. There are also book reviews, notes 
and queries on theology, canon law and liturgy; 
also a specimen sermon in each issue. 


THE IRISH SWORD. The Journal of the Military 
Society of Ireland. Published by Coln O Lochlainn, 
at the sign of the Three Candles, Fleet Street, Dublin. 

Now in its fourth year this magazine deals 
with many phases of Irish military history. The 
historian will find grist for his mill in “A French 
project for the invasion of Ireland at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century” by Sir Charles 
Petrie (page 8 of volume one). “The Hat of an 
Irish soldier of the Papacy (page 3 of volume 4 
number 14). And if you want to know about 
a biographical dictionary of the Irish in Spain 
and Portugal you will find this fascinating 
data in volume four, number four. Many illus- 
trations, some in color; book reviews. 


THE IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 
Maynooth, Saint Patrick’s College. $3.50 US. 

Under the direction of the professors of the 
faculty of sacred theology in Saint Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth, this periodical has articles 
by the leading Irish theologians on subjects of 
specialist interest. Book reviews, notes and 
documents, original and translated, occupy a 
great deal of space. 


STUDIES. An Irish quarterly review. Dublin, 35 
Lower Leeson Street, Five shillings. 

Produced by the Jesuit Fathers. This maga- 
zine has articles of general interest by promi- 
nent lay and clerical workers. Book reviews. 
The Autumn and Winter 1959 issues contain 
interesting and provocative article in abstract 
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Mosaic ‘The Mystical Body” 
designed by Felix Senger 


Saint Matthew’s Church 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The Right Reverend Msgr. Joseph Heller, Pastor 
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CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS « 


BERNARD O. GRUENKE 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin ¢ EVergreen 3-2200 


Rookwood Pottery Company proudly presents ‘Monk in Meditation’’ 


by the Reverend Anthony Lauck, CSC, of Notre Dame University. This 

is the first in a series of limited edition sculpture designed by outstanding 
American artists. Each statue has the artist’s identifying mark AY Lay 
and the famous Rookwood seal SHE and is accompanied by a certified 
document. The statue is of terra-cotta. It is eighteen and three-fourths 
inches high, nine and one-half inches in depth and seven inches wide. 


Subscription twenty-five dollars with order. 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Starkville, Mississippi 
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GileAgS*Stleesiseeb Do UR UE *GeTtOeRay 
of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 
BOOKS 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota 
CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 
DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 8466 Ravenswood 
Circle, Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 
Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 
DESIGNERS 
Armento Metal Arts Company, 257 East Delavan Avenue, 
Buffalo 8, New York. 
Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen, 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 
GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. New music books and charts for ele- 
mentary schools, by Justine Ward. 
ORGANS 
Austin Organs, Incorporated, Hartford 1, Connecticut. 
M. P. Moller, Incorporated, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
The Holtkamp Organ Company, 2909 Meyer Avenue, Cleve- 
land 9, Ohio. 
SILVERSMITHS 
Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 
Brom, Drift 15, Utrecht, Holland. 
Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Louis F. Glasier, 143 East 54 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 
Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
Jean-Jacques Duval, 58 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin. 
Albin Elskus, 43 Lexington Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Frederic L. Leuchs, Inc., 58 West 15 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Loire Imports, Inc., 150 East 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 
Henry Lee Willet, 10 East Moreland Avenue (7800 German- 
town Avenue), Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
STATUES 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17. ENE We 
VESTMENTS 
Marywood Studios, P. O. Box 95, Northfield, Vermont. 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
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Gilles Beaugrand 


ISNAG OR PO WR AT ED 


Silversmiths 
846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 


OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL HELP, 2’ x 144’ 


Our carving techniques on clear or colored glass are 


shown in this panel. A brilliant effect is achieved through 


the combination of the deeply carved and etched lines 
and the diamond-like cut of the crown. These techniques 
are especially suited for a glass reredos, screen or 


iconostasis. 


For fine craftsmanship and professional ability consult 


ADRIAN HAMERS Inc. 


See Sweet's Arch. Cat. File no. 23H GU 


treet, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers—Metal Craftsmen 18 Murray Street, New York 7 


GUILD HALL STUDIOS, Inc. 
P.O. Box 174, Paramus, New Jersey BEekman 3-1916—1917 
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Ivory crozier for 


The Most Reverend Quentin B. Olwell, C.P., D.D. 
Prelature of Marbel, Cotabato, Philippines. 
Seal of gilt silver and enamel; 


inscription and bands of eighteen carat gold 


LOUIS FERON 


139 West 54 Street Saint Norbert Abbey, West DePere, Wisconsin 


Francis Deck, designer 
New York 19, N. Y. Foeller, Schober, Berners, Safford and Jahn, architects 


Cle sheet EMIL FREI ASSOCIATES 
ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis 18, Missouri 
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: Jean-Jacques DUVAL STUDIOS 
Soe Lin At ee 58 West 15th Street New York 11, New York 


Vestments designed according 

to “ample” norms. 

Church interiors and appurtenances 
designed for artistic unity, 

with original works of sacred art 


and handicraft. 


marywood studios 


Robert W. Bonnette, director 
Box 95, Northfield, Vermont 
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Architects 


Baltimore, Maryland. The 


hbishop, Maginnis & Walsh & Kennedy, 
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Cathedral of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 


Most Rey. Francis J. Keough, D.D., Arc 


The sixteen windows of the Lady Chapel set forth the 
theology of the historical and doctrinal teaching of 
the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption. Each 
wall is treated as a single composition unified by 


connected panels of color. The background glass 
combines sapphire and deep blue with figures and 
symbols in a full gamut of rich colors. 


Epse 


Trish Missions 


1 Alaska 14 Bolivia a 

2 Bahamas 15 Brazil Said 

3 Jamaica 16 Guiana (Br) Mauritius 
Honduras 17 Gambia Seychelles 
Guadeloupe 18 SierraLeone Arabia 
Martinique 19 Liberia Pakistan 
Trint 20 Ghana India 40 Japan 
Colombia 21 Migeria 34 Ceylon 41 Philippines 47 Gilbert Islands 
Ecuador 22 Angola 35 Burma 42. Malaya 48 New Caledonia 
Peru 23 South Africa 36 Thailand 43 Borneo 49 Fiji lslands © 
Chile 24 Rhodesia 37 South Vietnam 44 Java 50 Samoa Islands 
Argentina 25 Tanganyika 38 HongKong 45 Papua 51 Cook Islands 
Uruguay 26 Kenya 39 Korea 46 Worth Solomons 52 Hawait 


MISSIONARY IRELAND TODAY: Based on a map which appeared in the official brochure of the Dublin Missionary 
exhibition, June 18-25, 1961. Redrawn with permission. 


a EEE UEETEEnS===nE Era -reNane 
A reproduction of the Book of Kells — the editio princeps—can be seen in the following libraries in the United States: 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut + Alma College Library, Alma, California « American Irish Historical Society, New 
York City + Boston College Library, Boston, Massachusetts + Bryn Mawr College Library, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania + California 
State Library + Canisius College Library, Buffalo, New York « Charles City Public Library, Charles City, Iowa + College of the Sacred 
Heart, New York City + Dartmouth College Lebrary, Hanover, New Hampshire « E.L. Doheny, Jr., Memorial Library, University of 
California, Los Angeles, California + Duke University, Durham, North Carolina + D? Youville College Library, Buffalo, New York « 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland + Fordham University Library, New York City + Franciscan Monastery Library, 
Washington, D.C. + Free Library of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania + Friends of the Detroit Public Library » Friends of the Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California » Gonzaga University Library, Spokane, Washington » Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts » Haverhill Public Library « Houston Public Library, Houston, Texas * Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois « Immacu- 
late Heart College, Los Angeles, California + Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas + Indiana State College, Indianapolis, 
Indiana + Indiana University Library, Bloomington, Indiana + Library of the Boston Athenaeum « Library of Congress, Washingion, 
D.C. + Los Angeles Public Library + Loyola University of Los Angeles, California » Massachusetts Institute of Technology Library, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts +» Michigan State College, Lansing, Michigan » Mount Holyoke College Libraries, South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts » Mount Mary College Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin * Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, Louisiana +» Picklet Memorial 
Library, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College + Public Library of Cincinnati ° Public Library of Newark, New Fersey * Rosary 
College Library, River Forest, Illinois ¢ San Francisco Public Library + Scripps College Library, Claremont, California ¢ Seattle Uni- 
versity, Seattle, Washington * Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas » Saint Bonaventure University Library, Bonaventure, 
New York « Saint John’s University, Brooklyn, New York + Saint Joseph's Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, New York « Saint 
Mary’s College, California « Saint Mary’s Seminary, Perrysville, Missourt : Saint Vincent's College Library, Latrobe, Pennsylvania ° 
Temple University Library, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania + The Alderman Library, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia ° 
The City Library Association of Springfield, Massachusetts + The Cooper Union Library, New Y ork City + The Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library, Washington, D.C. * The General Theological Seminary, New York City » The Irish Book Club, New York City « 
The Library Association of Portland, Oregon + The Lincoln Library of Shippensburg, Pennsylvania « The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City + The Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois + The New Public Library * The Public Library of the City of Boston 
¢ The Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen County, Indiana * The Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New Y ork e The 
Stanford University Libraries, Palo Alto, Cali ornia « The Walters Art Galiery Library, Baltumore, Maryland « University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calt ‘ornia « University of California at Los Angeles . University of California, Sacramento, California ° University 
of Colorado Libraries, Boulder, Colorado + University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida > University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Ilinots 
+ University of Kentucky Library, Lexington, Kentucky » University of M inneapolis Library, M: inneapolts, M innesota « University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. « University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina « University of Pittsburgh, Department of 
Fine Arts, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania * University of the South, Swanee, Tennessee ° University of Texas Library, Austin, Texas Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Library, Madison, Wisconsin + Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, New York « Wellesley College Library, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts » Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana + Zion Research Library, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


“THIS PREACHING OF TRUTH, BELOVED SON AND VENERABLE BRETH- 
REN, IS A SPECIAL GLORY OF YOUR COUNTRY — FOR THROUGH THE 
CENTURIES ITS DISTINGUISHING MARK HAS ALWAYS BEEN: “PERE- 
GRINARI PRO CHRISTO.” IRISH PRIESTS AND RELIGIOUS, AS IS WELL- 
KNOWN, FROM THE COMING OF THE GOSPEL MESSAGE TO THEIR LAND, 
SPURRED ON BY THE SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF SAINT PATRICK, YOUR 
ILLUSTRIOUS FATHER AND APOSTLE, WENT FORTH AND MADE THEIR 
WAY THROUGH MANY EUROPEAN LANDS TO BRING THEM THE FLAME 
OF FAITH AND AN UNCONQUERABLE ZEAL IN WINNING SOULS FOR 
CHRIST. 

THIS GENIUS OF YOUR NATION HAS WON FOR THE CHURCH IN IRE- 
LAND RENOWN AND ADMIRATION AMONG THE MANY PEOPLES WHO 
OWE THEIR CHRISTIAN ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT TO THE BURNING 
LOVE OF IRISH APOSTLES AND TO THEIR ACTIVE PRIESTLY MINISTRY. 
THESE CATHOLIC PEOPLES IN THEMSELVES ARE A MANIFEST AND AN BS 
ELOQUENT TESTIMONY OF CATHOLIC IRELAND'S MISSIONARY CHAR- ~ 
ACTER: THEY SHOW IT FORTH TO THE WHOLE WORLD AND ADD SPLEN- 
DOUR TO ITS TITLES TO GLORY.” ee 

from Pore Joun xxu’s message to the Irish hderarchy, 1960. 
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